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TO YOUR 


MEDICAL 
"EXPENSE 
COVERAGE | 


Here’s a plan for helping your faculty and staff to afford realistic protection against the 
smashing financial impact of big medical bills. 

TIAA’s Group Major Medical Expense insurance can pick up where existing “base 
plans” such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield leave off, or it can provide the entire medical 
expense program at a college. 

TIAA’s record of “same day” service would be hard to duplicate anywhere, since 
98% of all Major Medical benefit payments are mailed out to the colleges on the same 
day the bills are received at TIAA. 

More than 250 educational institutions have already made this new form of TIAA 
protection available to their staff members. 


Colleges, universities, private schools and non- T l A A 


profit research or educational organizations are : 
eligible, whether or not they have a TIAA TEACHERS INSURANCE 


retirement or insurance program now. Send for AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
full information. 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Our science labovatories ave sometimes radical 


effective teaching, We design and manufacture 
complete laboratories. We employ 
amswer the many requirements 


of science teaching, 
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36th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ISEB 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1962 


Outline of Program 


Theme: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 
Chairman: Hans Froelicher, Headmaster Emeritus, Park 
School, Brooklandville, Md. 


12 :00-5:15 P.M. Audio-Visual Aids 


Continuous showing of films planned by Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Heads of Elementary Schools 
Chairman: to be announced. Follow-up of pre-Conference 
Dinner Meeting 
1:30-3:15 P.M. Heads of Lower Schools 


Chairman: John Jarvis, The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 
Pa. Follow-up of pre-Conference Dinner Meeting 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Heads of Secondary Schools (Service 
through ‘Outward Bound’’) 


Chairman: Charles Froelicher, Headmaster, Colorado Academy 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Librarians of Secondary Schools 
Planned by ISEB Library Committee 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Mathematics (Grades 1-8) 
Chairman: Victor H. Wagner, Green Vale School 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Science (Grades 9-12) 


Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Prepara- 
tory School 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Social Studies (Grades 9-12) 
Chairman: John B. Emerson, Germantown Friends School 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Open Meetings of the following ISEB com- 
mittees: Editors of the Independent School Bulletin; Russian 
Committee, Spanish Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Book Awards Meeting (Ninth Annual) 


Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Librarian, Concord, N. H. 
Public Library 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Art 
Planned by ISEB Art Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. English (Grades 1-8) 
— T. Carlisle Snively, Headmaster, The Wyndcroft 
choo 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Mathematics (Grades 9-12) 
Chairman: Ray Jurgensen, Culver Military Academy 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Modern Languages 
Planned by ISEB Modern Languages Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Religion 
Chairman: Howard M. Fish, The Phillips Exeter Academy 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of the following ISEB 
committees: Latin Committee; Music Committee 


5:15-7:30 P.M. Reception 
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“Sense of Service at Home and Abroad’”’ 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
8:30 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. School Scholarship Service 
Chairman: William H. Danforth, Western Reserve Academy 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Audio-Visual Aids 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Mount Hermon School 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Classics 
Chairman: Dr. R. I. W. Westgate, Headmaster, St. Bernard’s 
School, New York City 
10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. English Examiners (Open Meeting) 
Chairman: Mrs. Charles Donahue, New Rochelle High School 


Topic: ‘How to Grade the Questions on the ISEB English 
xaminations” 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Librarians of Elementary Schools 
Planned by ISEB Library Committee 

10 :15:A.M.-12:00 M. Music 
Planned by ISEB Music Committee 

10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Nursery School — Kindergarten — 
Grade One — Grade Two 
Chairman: Mrs. Jane Werneken, Grosse Pointe University School 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Science (Grades 1-8) 
Chairman: Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School 
10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of the following ISEB 
committees: Art Committee; Mathematics Committee; 
Russian Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School 
Speaker: Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College 
12 :00-5:00 P.M. Audio-Visual Aids 
Continuous showings of films 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Elementary Schools 
Planned by ISEB Elementary Schools Committee 
3:15-5:00 P.M. English (Grades 9-12) 
Chairman: to be appointed 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Mathematics (Grades 1-8) 
Chairman: Victor H. Wagner, Green Vale School. Follow-up 
of Friday’s meeting 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Nursery School — Kindergarten — Grade 
One — Grade Two 
Chairman: Mrs. Jane Werneken, Grosse Pointe University 
School. Follow-up of Saturday morning’s meeting 
3:15-5:00 P.M. School Secretaries 
Chairman: Mrs. Otto Ottesen, School Secretary, Watkinson 


School 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Social Studies (Grades 1-8) 
Chairman: Leland T. Johnson, The Peck School 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of the following ISEB 
committee; French Committee 
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Prize-winning article 


SOMETHING LASTING 


By Wi.1am H. Armstronc 


This article by Mr. Armstrong of Kent School, Kent, Conn., won the 1960-61 prize for 


the best article on a subject of general interest. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


A grey-haired mountaineer grandmother once 
appeared at the office of the principal of the Berea 
High School. There was a glow on her weather- 
beaten face and her gnarled fingers moved erratically 
and intertwined themselves as she spoke. With her 
was a fourteen-year-old granddaughter who stood 
silently in her bare feet. One sentence which the 
grandmother spoke will never be forgotten by the 
principal. “Mr. Webb, I want my grandchild to 
enroll in your school. She needs larnin. She has 
soul-hunger, and there ain’t no hunger like soul- 
hunger.” 


Believing that one of the most enduring qualities of 
a classroom is an atmosphere which transmits a deep 
contagion for soul-hunger, and that much greater 
talent is lost because the non-professional teacher is 
passed by, the following true case history is presented 
for this and another equally disturbing reason. 


Today our problems of what has enduring quality 
in the classroom reach even graver depths. The time 
is already upon us when we are going to have to face 
up to, and answer questions concerning, the Teaching 
Machine. After two thousand years of effort we 
have not yet succeeded in encompassing the world 
with love and respect for our fellow-man, but our 
primary concern seems to be to hurl larger and larger 
aluminum discs and spheres around the earth. To 
which of these efforts will the teaching machine 
contribute? What does the teaching machine know of 
soul-hunger? 


N a small school in a small town an announcement 
of the arrival of a new teacher is big news. For 
some of us it was news to be carefully weighed. 

A new teacher had been hired “for a temporary 
period only” to teach the seventh grade; and as a 
worldly-wise seventh grader I knew that an unwritten 
code demanded that I do all I could, beginning with 
the first day of school, to make that “temporary 
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period” as short as possible. The new teacher had 
recently moved with her husband, a minister, to a 
town about five miles from ours. She was the mother 
of two grown sons, her name was Mrs. Parker, and 
she had served very briefly as a substitute teacher in 
Mount Pleasant, West Virginia, where Mr. Parker 
had served before coming to the Church in Virginia. 


Some of us already expected something different. 
The newspaper had printed the Board of Education’s 
veiled apology for having hired her. The regular 
seventh grade teacher had decided to stay perma- 
nently on the soft-drink delivery route which he had 
had temporarily for the summer, because with com- 
missions he made much more money than he got for 
teaching. So late in the season for hiring teachers it 
had proved impossible to find one with the required 
qualifications of education courses, supervised train- 
ing, and certification by the State Board of Education. 
But the supervising principal had distributed an 
official announcement that Mrs. Parker’s services 
were for a temporary period only. The official 
apologies had spilled over into parents’ conversation, 
and most were sure that Mrs. Parker would last only a 
week with “that unruly horde.” 


There was of course the reassuring satisfaction of 
knowing that our public school was rated as one of the 
best in the State, that most of the teachers were 
Masters of Arts in education and had many years’ 
experience, and that the principal had received much 
attention in educational journals for an article 
entitled, ““The Effectiveness of Teacher Guidance as 
Reflected in Classroom Contentment,” so Mrs. 
Parker could get much help and support from the 
teachers and principal. Besides, one year with an 
unqualified teacher would do the children no lasting 
harm; the eighth grade teacher would snap them back 
into line. 


Mrs. Parker stayed for only one year but she left 
an impression on school, pupils, and parents that was 
never quite forgotten; and in the hearts of some 
students that impression will live forever. 
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start snickers up and down the rows of desks, 

but snickers quickly became unpopular. Her 
first day was typical of what all the days would be. 
She entered the room after the bell had rung, small 
and grey-haired, in her early fifties — perhaps. Half- 
way down the aisle she stopped, turned slowly and I 
believe looked straight into the eyes of every one of us. 
Then in a quiet, clear, gentle tone, said, “Gentlemen 
always stand when a lady entersa room.” Everybody 
stood up, including the girls, and before we sat down 
again she had called our names from the class roster 
and seated us alphabetically, and she addressed each 
of us as Mr. or Miss. When a “wise lad” collided 
with one of the girls in the aisle as he stomped in 
resentment from a back seat to the front, for his 
name began with “A,” Mrs. Parker quickly moved 
forward, reached up and took him by the shoulder 
for he was as tall as she was, and moved him gently 
but surely to one side, speaking quietly as she did so, 
“A gentleman always stands aside for a lady to pass.” 
I was not sure what the old-fashioned word “gentle- 
man” really meant, but by the time we were seated 
alphabetically, I can remember to this day the queer 
feeling I had that I would like to be one. 


Gi of the things she did were so unusual as to 


Before the end of the first day we had been given a 
reason for our being in school, and before the end of 
the year we had had the abiding purposes of education 
stamped upon our hearts forever — at least some of 
us had. When we were finally seated she had us look 
at the person on our right and then on our left. Then 
she explained that in a democracy (and she explained 
what the word meant) all people are given equal 
opportunity, but that since all people do not respond 
equally to opportunity, it is reasonable to assume 
that one of the people on either side might not want 
to learn. In fact neither might, but we should not 
let that distract us. I wasn’t conscious of it then — 
but this was dangerous teaching — she was breaking 
up the group, she was destroying “social behavior” 
and “cooperative adjustment” — she was singling out 
each of us as an individual. Much that was said was 
lost to us, but she gave us a reason for everything. 


“Education in a democracy” does not mean the 
same thing as “education for democracy,” she ex- 
plained. Education in a democracy implies a privilege, 
but a privilege is like an apple — it has to grow on 
something, and the tree that privilege grows on is 
“responsibility.” Education for democracy is our 
responsibility as it was the accepted responsibility of 
those who dared to dream, to think differently, to 
fight and to die for that responsibility down through 
the ages. And we have inherited a responsibility, 
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not a privilege. How that responsibility (the tree) is 
nourished, pruned, and cared for will determine the 
size of the apple it will bear. Then, almost as though 
she were talking to someone behind us, someone 
looking through the door from the hallway, she said 
that the world had great need for us. She said that 
all the names of leaders in government, science, 
teaching, medicine, business, and religion will have 
disappeared in fifteen or twenty years and other 
names will have replaced them. The names that will 
replace them are the names of little people who sit 
in this classroom and thousands of classrooms like 
this throughout the country. But if we were con- 
tented to listen to a reason for our learning, the 
processes came quickly as a great shock to us. 


uR seventh grade books were the “Adventure 
Series”: Adventures in Reading, Adventures in 
Arithmetic, Adventures in Travel, Adventures in 
Science, Adventures in Living. The titles of some were 
plain, but Adventures in Travel was meant to be 
Geography, and Adventures in Living was Social 
Studies (which in “the twinkling of an eye” Mrs. 
Parker turned into history without adornment and 
“leading into”). When she announced that half of us 
would read aloud before the class each day, and half 
would put our arithmetic problems on the blackboard, 
and all would write out important topics related to 
our history — a deep hush fell over the room, and no 
one raised a hand to ask a question. It was all so new 
we did not grasp the reality of it; six years of “group 
adjustment” had not prepared us to think of “‘indi- 
vidual achievement.” 


Then she explained why all our books began with 
the word “‘adventure.” She said adventure meant 
much more than a mere event or a chance happening. 
It meant to dare to do something, to risk or imperil 
one’s self to go beyond the ordinary, something that 
requires bravery and courage not easily arrived at; 
and that education had been through the ages and 
would always be man’s greatest adventure — the 
adventure in search of truth. And man was prepared 
for this great adventure by his Creator. We were 
made rational (thinking) creatures and moral (know- 
ing) creatures. In our adventure of living we do not 
follow ageless animal-patterns of instinct as other 
creatures (sometimes suffering near or complete 
extinction because they are bound to pattern). We 
are able to think and reason, and God made us free 
that we may choose. We are also moral creatures in 
that we have within us a knowledge of what is right 
and what is wrong. Through the accumulated 
experiences that we have at home and at school and 
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in the world (the ones at home being the far most 
important) we come to put value on right or wrong. 
If we choose the wrong we enslave ourselves against 
our nature. If we choose the right we are free to love 
justice, beauty, goodness, and truth, and to “do good 
and walk humbly” in the sight of our Creator. For 
“in the beginning was God” and “‘in the beginning was 
the Word and the Word was God.” Truth is choice, 
and education is our preparation for choice — and our 
greatest adventure. 


We yearn so much for the truth that we are forever 
trying to create our own truth. For ages and ages 
man has tried over and over to recreate God’s world 
to fit a pattern which man himself can know com- 
pletely and understand. He has enslaved himself in 
nets of his own weaving, but always there are those 
who break the nets to free themselves and continue 
the great adventure. But all I can really ask of you 
is that each day as you look at your books, each 
beginning with the word “‘adventure,” say to yourself, 
“This is my greatest adventure. It cannot be bought, 
it cannot be blue-printed and built, it cannot be 
weighed, it cannot be measured, it cannot be counted, 
it has no beginning and it has no end. For although 
I search all that has been seen, said, and written, I 
shall not find the beginning; and though I chart the 
paths of stars, and hang up new stars, ponder the 
mystery and awe in the secret of a flower that bursts 
from the crust of the earth, I will not know the end.” 
Doubtless, most of her words were lost to us then, but 
during the year they were repeated, lighted by sym- 
pathy, determination, and wonder, until we came to 
remember them. 


HE mute awe of the first day turned to resent- 
ment and hatred, which to a child is really 
only dislike for what someone does to him or 

makes him do. Homework we had never had, and 
now we had it. It was a novelty for the first few 
days. We had to write our assignments in a little 
notebook and put a check after each day’s work when 
we had finished it. But the adventure became work, 
and even though work at learning was new to us, we 
would gladly have done without it. Most of the 
dislike for it disappeared as the year went on, and we 
learned enough to do a satisfactory job. Once the 
sense of a job well done became possible and real, all 
our resentment and hatred turned to acceptance and 
respect. Looking back now I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that basic to every child is respect for a job 
well done and a faith that it can be done, and that 
this basic attribute or attitude awakens early in the 
child and longs to be fed. This respect for work 
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satisfies the longing to be needed, to have a place in 
the family, in the school, and in life. With homework 
to be held accountable for each day, and knowing it 
was my day to read, or to do five arithmetic problems 
on the blackboard, school had become important to 
me, I was needed to do a particular job. If I wasn’t 
there to do it, I would be missed. (No one is really 
ever missed from a completely impersonal group 
involved in a group activity.) 


There was much that Mrs. Parker had overlooked. 
Although we complained and were resentful, we were 
young and as pliable as clay, we could be remolded in 
a day, but parents are not so easily changed. All kinds 
of stories circulated about things Mrs. Parker was 
doing, and laws which she was breaking — parents 
refused to have their children embarrassed before a 
whole class simply because they had not been taught 
to read. It was indeed painful, but whatever dis- 
appointment Mrs. Parker had in our lack of prep- 
aration was never shown by word or look. With all 
the time and care she could command, she took us 
where she found us, and tried to build from there. 
In a small way she cut the cancerous growth from a 
system of education that demands “all things for all 
people.” With those who were capable she forged 
ahead, so that some pupils passed beyond the Ad- 
ventures in Reading, and before the year was over some 
boys had read Huckleberry Finn and some of the girls 
had read Mary Ellen Chase’s beautiful stories of her 
childhood — The White Gate. The cancer of medi- 
ocrity was removed, and the wholesome, healthful 
condition of “every man according to his own talents” 
introduced. 


I am sure that some of us were never the same after 
our year’s experience, and the year went quickly. 


There were thirty-four in our class, so of the 180 
days of school we each got in reality an allotment of 
about five days of the teacher’s time. The day, less 
recesses and required gym class, amcunted to about 
four hours — so we got, in a sense, a total of twenty 
hours of Mrs. Parker’s time. She wasn’t a sprite and 
she didn’t have a thousand eyes, but she seemed to be 
everywhere at once, and she saw many things. It 
was already March when she looked over my shoulder 
and said, “Bring the corners together at the top and 
your paper will always fold evenly.” 


cannot write well with a pencil that is too 
short. ... You should form the habit of 
doing things at as nearly the same time each evening 
as possible; that will make your work easier. ... 


er she appeared, softly she spoke: “You 
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There is a book in the library you would enjoy; it 
will help you in your arithmetic because it will teach 
you that arithmetic is more than adding up grocery 
bills and figuring how much change you get, or what 
your taxes will be; it will show you that arithmetic is 
one of man’s great discoveries which reveals the 
order of much in God’s world. . . . Events in history 
sometimes become important through the interpre- 
tation of historians rather than through the events 
themselves. . . . No one can read well unless he first 
convinces himself that reading is thinking... . 
Words have no value except as symbols of ideas. . . . 
No, you will not ‘be’ a great scientist. You might 
‘be’ a skilled maker of gadgets. But you can only 
‘become’ a great scientist. You will never ‘be’ — in 
searching truth you will always be ‘becoming.’ — 
Pity the man who thinks he has arrived. ... Yes, 
we should study the Romans because they were 
people very much like us, they were people of action. 
. . » Study of your language is your most important 
subject in school because it is through communication 
that you will be forever receiving ideas from others, 
and giving ideas to others. .. . Mastery of language 
makes possible for the world the Lincoln, the Shake- 


speare, the Socrates, the voices that are forever heard 
because they give back to men as refreshing rain what 
they receive from men as mist; they interpret men to 
themselves. . . . Education is a way of life, and life 
is costly. ... Books are the memory of mankind, 
they make it possible for us to find out what is known, 
what is available. ... Have you ever stopped to 
think what the world would be like without books? 

What is the most important thing that you can 
ask yourself about your education? . . . All subjects 
in school are really the study of one thing, and that 
one thing is you — man, his hopes, his failures, his 
sorrows, his joys, his perplexities, his visions. .. . 
Does education give man all the answers? . . . Some- 
times the questions are more important than the 
answers. ... Man does not always know what the 
right questions are. . . .” 


Her time was so limited, twenty hours out of a 
lifetime for each of us—suppose she could have 
stayed longer? We were never quite the same again. 
She wove into the hempish fibers of our hearts soft 
and golden threads of appreciation. Nothing she 
touched was ever quite the same again. 


WHY NOT WRITE FOR THE BULLETIN? 
1961-62 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLeTIN will offer two prizes 
of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited manuscripts 
submitted for publication before February 15. One prize will be 
awarded for the best article on a subject of general interest; 
the other prize will be awarded for the best article on a specific 
field. Rules governing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approximately 
2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced on one 
side of the paper only, and ¢hree copies (one original and 
two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely to be of 
interest to independent elementary or secondary school 
readers. 
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4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BuLLetin; they may not have appeared 
in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial staff 
or to the Executive Committee. 


7. The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT BULLETIN 
will be the judges, and their decision will be final. The 
editors reserve the right to publish in the BuLLETIN any 
article submitted, whether or not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to Tue 
INDEPENDENT Scuoot Butuetin, Independent Schools 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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Authority is an easy god to serve. 


MEMORANDUM TO OUR 
INFALLIBLE SELF-IMAGE 


1rsT article of confession: I am a young and 

inexperienced teacher without a gray hair or 

patched jacket elbows in my favor. The 
opinions presented below are tempered neither with 
servile humility nor with an array of statistical facts. 
I mean to rock the vessel. Though I hold to my 
beliefs tenaciously, I hope that I can be rational in 
their defense. 

Second article: My colleagues, I venture to say, 
view me with suspicion. I am frequently bombastic, 
artless in compromise, and somewhat exhibitionistic 
in my non-conformity. These are not necessarily 
admirable qualities, and I can presume only that they 
will be looked upon with the same tolerance extended 
to other adolescents. 

Third article: My fellow-teachers are professionals. 
I am a “drifter” who stumbled into teaching as I may 
someday stumble out, not without protest and 
regrets. They are very conscious of their status, and 
probably regard me with the uncomfortable conde- 
scension of a New York heart specialist trapped at the 
annual meeting with a G.P. from the provinces. I do 
not really mind. We live in different worlds. 

Fourth article: I do not love all of my students with 
equal fervor. Most of them are likable much of the 
time. Others would require a microscopic exami- 
nation in the search for a redeeming quality. 

Final confession: I have made at least ten more-or- 
less serious errors every day of my teaching life. Or so 
I thought prior to some intensive introspection. Now 
I realize that a half-hundred is closer to the mark. I 


Mr. Rode is a member of the faculty of Colorado Academy in 
Denver. 
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consider myself, even by independent school stand- 
ards, a better-than-average classroom teacher. 

Why do I bother with this Augustinian self-purge? 
I bother because the cleansing must begin somewhere, 
because it is futile to speak of temperance from the 
pulpit with a bottle hidden on the lectern shelf. 
How much more human—and how much more 
effective — to expose the pint to the congregation so 
that their own flasks will not jangle too conspicuously! 
The clergyman can always hope that anti-hypocrisy 
will be contagious. 

I do not mean to suggest that I have come to dangle 
skeletons before you. Our corpses are never buried 
very deeply; anyone’s spadeful of earth can uncover 
them, and we are only mildly perturbed. After all, 
the graveyards of our illustrious profession trail us 
through life in the persons of former students. 

No, it is the still-living cancers within us, interred 
beyond the reach of the scalpel, that we choose to 
ignore. To paraphrase a worthy French film: “We 
are all failures!” and only the confrontation with a 
cruel mirror can deliver us. We are failures as 
diagnosticians and as practitioners, as philosophers of 
education and as its lackeys. We are failures, in sum, 
because we have come to believe in our own in- 
fallibility; even the heretics among us speak sacrilege 
only against the system. 

I have no intention of nailing my theses to the door 
of the Church of Education. Not even in Latin, 
though I might be blessed by administrators and their 
faculties. Every front-page reader in the country 
knows by now that there are sufficient cracks in the 
educational structure, and enough would-be carpenters 
with careless chisels, to lay the edifice in ruins. Let 
the first heresy come against the priesthood! 


ost teachers, deprived of recognition outside 
M the confines of the school, compensate amply 
within its walls. ‘In my classroom, I’m 

the boss,” is the oft-heard phrase, reflecting in its 


rationale of academic freedom the frustrations of a 
supressed profession. 
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Indeed, despite the vast implications of research in 
the social sciences, the modern teacher is nearly as 
authoritarian in attitude, if not in act, as his Victorian 
predecessor. We who instruct have learned very little 
from our world; herein lies one of the great tragedies 
of current education. There are even those who yearn 
with nostalgia for the heavy hand, and corporal 
punishment is not totally unknown in some of our 
independent schools. 


Authority is an easy god to serve. It makes the 
task of facing a daily group of frequently reluctant, 
uninterested, and uncooperative students a manage- 
able one. It underlines the momentous value we 
attach to our subject-matter and to our persons. 
Most of all, it relieves us of facing our weaknesses and 
insecurities. 

Some justify their totalitarian methods on the 
requisite “distance” between themselves and those 
they teach. Distance for what? Distance to provide 
the comfortable regulation of a societal justice based 
not on wisdom but on dictum. Their model is the 
idyllic military life, where all problems are temporal 
and all transgressors receive their due. 

Discipline, under the military system, is designed 
to subvert the will of each soldier to the malleability 
of the group. In an effective fighting force, commands 
are obeyed without question. Respect for the rank 
is the paramount aim; are we not told by the sergeants 
that it is the bars we salute, not the man? On the 
field, it may be some anonymous lieutenant who 
directs the private to his death. The training is 
admirably suited for men whose task it is to kill and 
to be killed. 

We can at least hope that our schools are intended 
to serve a different function. We wish to elicit from 
every student the independence, creativity, and 
intellectual qualities which he possesses. It is a 
building process. It is a constructive endeavor. 

And yet, though we give lip-service to individualism, 
the student displayed as a paragon of virtue is the one 
who offers the least resistance. Intelligence is praised, 
but the intelligence that questions a faculty member’s 
irrational decision is quashed with impatience. 
Leadership is encouraged only so long as it leads in 
the channels we have ourselves delineated. In short, 
we subordinate all other attributes to the one that 
permits us to maintain our illusory dignity: respect 
for authority. 


HE most despicable teacher, and he is with us 
in abundance, is he who has no respect for the 
rights of the students, rights inherent in every 

democracy for every individual. He is the judge 
whose sentences are not subject to appeal. He is the 
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infallible master whose mind is fossilized beyond 
change. He is still in the majority. 

“But this is mot a democracy; a school can not be 
run democratically.” So speaks the headmaster or 
teacher, excusing all arbitrary decisions, reserving 
unto himself every major verdict affecting the lives 
of his students. Though he is preparing his charges, 
among other things, to live fruitfully under a demo- 
cratic government, he lacks all faith in the applica- 
bility of the system. It is something that exists 
beyond the walls, and need not concern us inordi- 
nately. 

It is obvious that certain regulations, particularly 
those dealing with administration, curriculum, and 
personnel, need to be handled without recourse to 
debate. They are executive matters, innately granted 
to those in charge by the assent of the larger society. 
Most students are unwilling to involve themselves in 
their disposition, recognizing full well their lack of 
experience and maturity. 

But can the same be said of human relations? Does 
either maturity or experience guarantee that we will 
deal justly with other men? If it were so, crimes and 
wars would be limited to children. And where the 
relationships between members of a community, be 
it a school or a township, are concerned, nearly all 
must be in agreement with certain essential principles. 


In schools where the rights of students are sub- 
ordinate to the rights of everyone else, where de- 
mocracy is a convenience conveniently forgotten, 
where respect is a one-directed current: you will have 
either chaos or submissiveness. Both breed hatred. 

We have such schools. We have such teachers and 
such administrators. To a greater or lesser degree, we 
are all guilty. In our delusions of infallibility is 
spawned the potential member of tomorrow’s mesmer- 
ized mob. 

The sin of the totalitarian teacher perpetuates 
subservience, hatred, and emotional sterility. It 
frequently accompanies the type of situation where 
students are stratified by classes, where seniors give 
vent to dammed-up malice in their sadistic treatment 
of underclassmen. In the senior’s relationship to 
other pupils, the teacher will see his own reflected 
image at its worst. 

But there is another sin of pride, not always 
corollary to authoritarianism, whose subtlety disguises 
the inherent dangers. Its practitioner —the om- 
niscient and erudite instructor — may even be, quite 
often, a gentle fellow with a good chaplain’s ear. He 
is frequently the neophyte on campus, determined and 
eager to elevate the intellectual sights of his charges. 

I know him well, this wisdom-peddling quack: he 
speaks uncomfortably to me from the not-too-distant 
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past. I carried his peeling briefcase, laden with the 
fruits of civilization: Dante, Pirandello, Pound, and 
T.S. Eliot. I heard him speak glibly of the meaning 
of meaning, of mores and cultural rigidities, of 
answers to “the unanswerable question.” Worst of 
all, I mouthed his glib replies to the profound and 
the simply puzzled queries of adolescents. 


He, too, must share the responsibilities for creating 
a frightening adult world, a world which abrogates 
the self-respect of children. He thinks of himself as a 
hornet of intellect, but his sting is deadly to the 
imaginative adventure that leads to self-discovery. 


Obviously, I do not mean to imply that the stimu- 
lation of mind is in itself a disservice. But the accompa- 
nying condescension, the facile interpretation of 
complex ideas, and the hypocritical attempts at 
discussions which always end with ready explications 
are truly inhibitors of independent thought. They are 
the teacher’s covert way of saying, “Think, but don’t 
you ever think you can begin to approach your 
master,” 


How rare is the man who will admit that his 
students may be brighter than he is! And how much 
rarer the one who will concede their ability to arrive 
at answers as valid as his own, or to resolve their 
personal problems through experimentation — despite 
the teacher’s alleged knowledge and experience. 


The desire for approbation and even for homage is a 
human enough quality. What is required of the 
teacher is that he gain the insight to subordinate this 
craving, along with the yearning for power and 
authority, in the best interests of his pupils. 


have been written with the teacher in mind. 

How can we begin to cope with the irrational 
acts of others when we lack introspection ourselves? 
The unique function of the teacher requires the 
abrogation, and minimally, the understanding, of his 
own emotional involvements when dealing with 
students. 


A. S. Neill, headmaster of England’s Summerhill 
School, as well as some other educators and psy- 
chologists, have gone so far as to suggest that every 
teacher be analyzed. Even if this were practical in 
terms of money and time, it would require a geometric 
increase in both the quantity and quality of available 
psychoanalysts. From a pragmatic standpoint, it 
would be a great advance if one teacher in a dozen 
bothered to reflect on his own needs and motivations. 
This does not demand full-length depth analysis, but 
a degree of insight attainable through constant self- 
examination. 


Ben thyself” is a commandment that could 
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Loss of temper, unintended cruelties, cutting 
remarks — these are frequent occurrences in every 
teacher’s life. Though the damage done to the recipi- 
ent pupil may not result in permanent trauma, it 
can affect his interest and his attitude for weeks or 
even months. Multiply this phenomenon by the 
number of incidents faced by every student, and you 
have, in certain cases, the foundations of a serious 
problem. 


Do I ask, then, that the teacher be capable of 
supra-human control? Exactly. The ideal will never 
be achieved, not even in part, but it is incumbent 
upon every teacher to strive for such an ideal. Mutual 
trust or respect — an essential element to successful 
learning — demands awareness from at least one party. 
Children are not known for their rational restraint. 


S is so often the case, I find that much has been 
left unsaid. There is a surfeit of sins, but a 
limit to tolerance. 


I leave, then, for your 
consideration: 


Our lack of trust in students, which makes us willing 
to suspect an entire group in order to apprehend one 
cheat. Our insistence on superficial codes of behavior 
and dress, with little concomitant interest in the 
attitudes that breed true concern for others. Our 
frequent ends — impressing administrators and par- 
ents — with little regard for the child whose existence 
is our only justification. Our struggle for “‘status,”’ 
for “professional standards,” when attaining these 
means only to perpetuate the status quo and gain 
favor from the society whose prejudices, irrationalities, 
and injustices we shall have to defend. 


There is more, but I shall not belabor the obvious. 
I have not attempted to argue syllogistically; the 
limitations of space are too severe. I have tried, 
however, to be as objective as I can, and to retain the 
perspective of an outsider. 


In independent schools, where the obligation of the 
teacher extends to even broader limits, there is a 
chance for the development of new standards (in the 
truest sense) of teaching. The responsibilities with 
which we are entrusted demand an unparalleled 
degree of devotion: to instruction, to vision, but 
primarily to the children themselves. 


It is a gigantic task, demanding more than most 
can essay. I have little compassion in my heart for 
the slothful, indifferent, or authoritarian teacher. 
He is a useless vestige of a primeval era. 


Myself; most of you who read this; my colleagues, 
many of whom I respect in many ways: 7’ accuse. 
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In keeping with the Atomic Age 

a chain reaction of independence has richocheted 
among the sub-Saharan nations. 

Today the flames of freedom bedazzle 

that once Dark Continent of .. . 


AFRICA 


By T. J. Msoya, M.L.C. 


When he wrote this article, Thomas Foseph Mboya was the 29-year-old leader of the 
African-elected members of the Kenya Legislative Council, as well as General Secretary of the 
Kenya Federation of Labour and of the Kenya African National Union; Chairman of the 
ICFTU African Regional Organization; President of the African American Students’ 
Foundation, Inc. and of the Nairobi People’s Convention Party. In 1956 he toured the 
United States and received $35,000 from the CIO-AFL to build a headquarters for his KFL. 


This article is reprinted, with permission, from Tue AssuMPTION PREPARATORY 
Scuoot A.Lumnvs, Fall 1960, copyright 1961 by Assumption Preparatory School, Worcester, 


Mass. 


HEREVER you look today Africa is awakening. 
\ y Like a giant whose limbs are twitching and 
slowly but surely stretching out of slumber 
and darkness, Africa awakens with confidence and a 
decisive vote in her own future and that of the world. 
The dark continent of yesterday has become the 
question mark of today, and at the international 
scene Africa is rapidly becoming the major influence. 
From some ten independent states late last year, the 
number of self-governing nations has increased to 
twenty-five and more are on the way. 


The question often asked is whether Africa is ready 
for freedom. This implies that there are standards to 
be met; also, that up to now there is not the knowl- 
edgeable and educated manpower needed to man the 
affairs of independent states. It has also been sug- 
gested that a country’s economic development may 
suffer through independence, because foreign investors 
and foreign skilled-technicians may loosen confidence 
in the existing Colonial power. Notwithstanding, 
these ideas may be regarded as the defence mechanism 
that every Colonial power tends to use in an effort to 
delay the day of independence and thus prolong the 
period of its reign and domination and exploitation. 
It is naive to continue to think in these terms. In 
fact, anyone who thinks independence can any longer 
be delayed on account of these or other arguments is 
terribly out of touch with the situation in Africa and 
the world in general. Even by rule of force — as in 
Algeria, the Portuguese territories, and the Union of 
South Africa — domination, racial or colonial, cannot 
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succeed. Today it is merely a matter of time, for 
freedom is a universal idea and even the most re- 
actionary of the colonial powers and white su- 
premacists cannot escape the pressure of our modern 
world. 


T is not necessary, therefore, to discuss whether or 
not Africa will be free. This is a foregone con- 
clusion. Yes — indeed — Africa still lacks most 

of the skilled manpower she needs and her economy is 
far from developed and her people suffer from disease, 
poverty, and ignorance. But difficulties such as these 
are to be regarded more as challenges for us and our 
new independent states rather than as impediments or 
obstacles to our independence and freedom. These 
same difficulties are no longer the arguments for the 
Colonial powers but provide the motives for our 
nationalist agitation. Colonial powers, even after 
eighty years of rule, have failed to bring Africa to a 
level where she can easily compete in the modern 
world; nor have we reason to believe that given a 
few more years they are likely to do the job better. 
Essentially, a Colony exists to satisfy the needs of the 
metropolitan power. It is looked upon as a source for 
raw materials, cheap labour, and a market for the 
surplus goods from the metropolitan country. Thus, 
its economy is treated as complementary to that of 
the colonizing power rather than as based on the need 
for development and advancement of the peoples in 
the colony. Such a policy would be in conflict with 
the interests of the Colonial power. Colonialism has 
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thus failed to meet the urgent aspirations of our 


people. It has failed to appreciate that our people 
live in the 20th century, conscious of its influences 
and anxious to benefit by its scientific and techno- 
logical achievements. It has neglected to appreciate 
the fact that our people, too, yearn for individual 
advancement linked with self-respect and human 
dignity. 


Many a people have wondered whether Africa 
would be able to uphold parliamentary democracy 
(as defined by the Western nations), presumably 
because our level of education is low — percentage- 
wise. Perhaps they have forgotten that democracy 
does not exist in any of the colonial territories. No 
power should obstruct our way in seeking freedom 
for fear we may never uphold democracy when the 
system under which we live is undemocratic and 
cannot be used as a lesson or experience for the 
future. Experience shows that whereas development 
in education has been very slow under colonialism, 
great strides have been taken in the newly independent 
states to transform the system to meet our urgent 
needs, and the results have surprised even the former 
Colonial powers. Take the case of Ghana which, 
before Self-Government, had a school attendance of 
only 25% after some seventy years of colonial rule. 
In a matter of five years of African rule, this was 
raised to 85%; today it is virtually 100%. Similar 
results are to be noted in the field of adult literacy, 
university education, and technical training. This is 
our answer to the cynics. Freedom releases the force 
of our people to serve their motherland and it makes 
it possible for us to plan and invest in public services; 
the case would be otherwise under a system geared 
specifically in the interests of profit. 


one for education. Here lies the major 
challenge for us. The speed with which we 

can produce an educated and skilled personnel will to 
a large extent determine how effectively we can meet 
our challenge and also how rapidly we can develop. 
In the early days of colonialism, education in Africa 
depended entirely on Christian missionary efforts — 
of various denominations. Such education often 
emphasized religious teaching as against academic 
education, but it helped start off the system. Today 
this education has expanded into Secondary Schools 
and, in a very few cases, even to Colleges. In some 
instances missionary schools are today state-aided or 
already taken over by the government. There is no 
restriction of religion, and private denominational 


A FRICA’S most important and urgent need is the 
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schools are to be found all over the continent. To 
date, free primary or secondary education is not 
universal; in fact, it is to be found in only a few states. 
The majority of our people have to pay fees before 
their children may go to school. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the scarcity for education in Kenya, our 
children have to go through rigorous competitive 
examinations after the first four years of schooling 
and at the eight-year mark and onwards. Women’s 
education runs far behind that of men, generally. 


Throughout the continent, efforts are being made 
to remedy this situation. Most of the African leaders 
are striving to find help from foreign countries to 
meet the urgent need for education. It is this that 
inspired me in 1958 to organize help for students 
wishing to travel to the United States. In 1959 we 
had our 81 students airlifted; in 1960, 287 students 
flew to the U.S.A. in the historic September airlift 
sponsored by John F. Kennedy. Simon Oyuko 
Mbeche, whose home is in Nairobi but who now 
studies at Assumption Preparatory School, is just one 
student who was lucky to reach America by the air- 
lift. There are many more who would have liked to 
come — and who deserve to come — but did not 
come. There are even many more who have never 
had the chance to go to a schoo! and will grow up to 
be part of the illiterate group of our community. In 
a modern world, the illiterate man is like an outdated 
machine whose usefulness grows more doubtful with 
every new invention. Our airlift programme is 
entirely voluntary and non-governmental. Many 
institutions like Assumption award scholarships — 
either partial or full; certain communities, churches, 
families, and organizations may contribute funds or 
even offer their own homes. Nevertheless, we here in 
Kenya must go to our own people as well to raise a 
part of these funds locally. It is, therefore, a joint 
effort and perhaps the most useful area of co-operation 
for the betterment of mankind. It is a contribution 
towards Africa’s struggle for human dignity, self- 
fulfillment, and political freedom. 


1961 PRIZE WINNERS 


The two articles that won the 1960-61 PRIZE 
CONTEST were: “Something Lasting,” by William H. 
Armstrong of Kent School, Kent, Conn. (best article on a 
subject of general interest), published in this issue; 
“Paperback History on Trial,’”’ by Eldon Kenworthy of 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia (best article 
on a specific subject field), published in the January 1961 
issue. 
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AFRICA 
AND OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Africa — 1959 

Ten students led by Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Lazear 
of Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., completed a 
profitable and exciting study of emerging nationalism 
in the Rhodesias and Ghana. Having been prepared 
at Pomfret by lectures, field trips, study and dis- 
cussion, the group while in Africa talked with leaders 
in government, business, and education. They 
participated in the daily life of schools and in work 
projects in small villages. Upon their return home, 
they spoke to over 50,000 people, wrote innumerable 
articles for newspapers and, in general, helped to make 
their communities and schools more conscious of a 
part of the world often ignored by the normal school 
curriculum. Now in universities across the country, 
these students are actively involved in new African 
projects. A Stanford freshman hopes to spend a 
year’s exchange in an African university; a Harvard 
freshman writes articles on Africa for a nearby news- 
paper and speaks to community groups. 


Africa — 1960 and 1961 


Assumption Preparatory School’s first African 
student, Simon Oyuko Mbeche of Nairobi, is men- 
tioned in the foregoing article. 


Just about a year ago the Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School, Carbondale, Colo., received a most appealing 
letter from a seventeen-year-old Kenya boy asking for 
a scholarship. This was the first inquiry to come to 
the school from Africa, and the headmaster followed 
up immediately with a letter to the principal of the 
Competent Commercial College in Nairobi, who had 
been given as a reference. Mrs. Kiano, originally 
American, is married to an African, who earned his 
Ph.D. at an American university. Her evaluation of 
the boy’s aptitude, his high achievement academically, 
and her warm recommendation moved the Admissions 
Committee to accept him. Since then, Colorado 
Rocky Mountain School has been flooded with re- 
quests for scholarships from young people in Kenya. 
In June, Mrs. Kiano wrote about another boy whose 
tribe was so eager for him to continue with his edu- 
cation that they hoped to raise money toward his 
tuition. On the strength of her recommendation 
and the boy’s eloquent statement he was accepted 
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too. The trip over was to be paid for by the African 
American Student Foundation, but return passage 
for both boys had to be guaranteed. Colorado Rocky 
Mountain students immediately started a fund-raising 
campaign to help defray expenses. In the meantime 
political complications within Kenya affected the free 
air lift, which was to bring the boys to this country. 
On the day school started news filtered through that 
the free air lift had been cancelled and the boys 
couldn’t come unless money could be raised to bring 
them over. With the help of friends Colorado Rocky 
Mountain School raised the necessary funds. The 
boys arrived somewhat late but thrilled by the trip 
and deeply appreciative of their good fortune. They 
are enthusiastic, outgoing, eager for knowledge and 
willing to work hard for it, and both faculty and 
students find them a great addition to the school. 
These boys reported that 600 young Africans, who 
were to be transported to various colleges and schools 
in this country on the free air lift, were left dis- 
appointed and disheartened; and they expressed a 
deep concern for the great numbers of African young 
people who want to further their education but cannot 
for lack of facilities in their own country. They hope 
that more schools in this country will offer scholar- 
ships and transportation to worthy young Africans. 


Headmaster John S. Holden, Colorado Rocky 
Mountain School, Carbondale, Colo., invites inquiries 
from schools that are interested in enrolling African 
students. 


The Milford School, Milford, Conn., participated 
this summer in a pilot program sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Administration of the U.S. 
State Department. Twelve teenage students from 
the Republic of the Congo took an eight-week course 
in English, as a second language, and science. The 
students, in age from 14-18, were all cadets in the 
Congolese army. They were selected to study in the 
U.S. for fourteen months on their ability and loyalty 
to the government of the Congo headed by Col. 
Mobutu and President Joseph Kasavubu. The boys, 
all from the Leopoldville area, spoke a native dialect 
(Kishwahili, Tshiluba, Lingala, or Swahili) and French 
which they learned in a Belgian military school. 
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An indication of the attitudes of the students can 
be shown by the following excerpts from a newspaper 
interview they gave to Edward Hoffman of the 
Bridgeport Post at the end of the summer session: 
“Gustave Kayalo said he had read a great deal about 
the United States and was alarmed at the discrimi- 
nation the books described. The boys said that 
because of this they felt ill at ease on their arrival, 
but found ‘informality, friendliness and no dis- 
crimination.’ Gustave’s conclusion to the relation- 
ships he has found at the school was ‘one should never 
believe illusions are conclusions . . . you must go to 
these places and see for yourself.’ Gabriel Eanga: 
American parents give too much liberty. In the 
Congo parents have stricter and better control. 
Andre Mpika: New York is the largest city in the 
United States; maybe it is the noisiest city, too. 
Phillippe Nsoki: Every weekend is nice and yet un- 
happy for us because when we see American mothers 
embrace their children we are sad and this makes us 
think of our parents remaining in the Congo.” 


This fall four of the students will remain at Milford 
and the others will attend various private schools in 
the New England area. 


During the summer Mary Doris Whyard, dean of 
residence at Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, Mass., served as a member of a survey team sent 
to Uganda, East Africa, to investigate the possi- 
bilities of establishing a girls’ boarding school on the 
senior secondary level there. After a careful study, 
the team, composed of Dr. Albert W. Purvis, dean of 
the School of Education at the University of Mass- 
achusetts, Elwyn J. Doubleday, principal of East Long 
Meadow High School, and Miss Whyard, recom- 
mended that a girls’ school, inter-faith in character, 
with an initial enrollment of ninety-four, be established 
at Tororo, Uganda. The school, which would eventu- 
ally number 420 girls, would offer a program in 
academic work, business, and home economics. For 
the first five years staff members and faculty would be 
drawn from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Uganda. It was hoped that after that the staff 
and faculty would be entirely African. 


The survey team conducted its study under a 
contract between the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Washington and the University of 
Massachusetts. 


The 120th Commencement at Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., was climaxed by an outstanding 
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Alumni Seminar. The Seminar, “Africa, Her Cen- 
tury,” was attended by nearly 700 people. The 
morning session on June 3, 1961, featured talks by 
three local college professors, and in the afternoon the 
Ambassadors from Ghana and Nigeria addressed the 
audience. Ambassador Padmore from Liberia spoke 
briefly. He was the Commencement speaker on 
Sunday, June 4. Harold Cooper, a Consultant in the 
Liberian Embassy in Washington, also addressed the 
group. 


After a brief discussion of the geography of West 
Africa, Donald L. Wiedner of Mount Holyoke College 
and Moderator for the Seminar gave a summary of 
the Niger River Basin since Roman times. He 
stressed the early iron-working, gold-mining back- 
ground of the area and the trade across the Sahara. 
The coming of Islam to the region dispersed the 
tribes in the twelfth century A.D. and brought the 
slave trade to Africa. The Portugese and Spanish, in 
their centuries-long duel with the Moslems in North 
Africa, learned the value of slaves and entered the 
sordid trade. English and American slavers were not 
prominent in the business until the seventeenth 
century. 


The inhuman aspects of slavery stirred many 
Europeans and Americans to action in the eighteenth 
century, and such colonies as Liberia resulted. The 
British set up the Gold Coast and Nigeria as colonies 
at thistime. Independence for these colonies stemmed 
from a realization on the part of their African ma- 
jorities that only independence would obtain for 
them freedom to run their own parliaments, collect 
their own taxes, and thereby assure themselves of 
good schools, newspapers, and the right to govern 
themselves in their own interests, Dr. Wiedner con- 


cluded. 


Francis P. Conant, Ph.D., of the University of 
Massachusetts Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology gave the anthropologist’s view of modern 
Africa. He spoke of the meaning of kinship in the 
trade and farming of African regions. Women, he 
stressed, control the economic life of many villages. 
Polygamy does not mean that African women are 
inferior; rather it may mean African women are able 
to hen-peck their husbands, outnumbering the poor 
male three to one in many cases of polygamous unions. 


Tribalism means only that all those with a common 
tongue and/or trade are set aside as a tribe. Tribes 
do not mean more than regional inhabitants, Dr. 
Conant explained. He closed with an admonition to 
Western people not to expect that our technology, once 
used by the Africans, will make them thoroughly 
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Westernized. Indigenous traits and ideas are potent 
among all Africans and cannot be expunged by 
electric gadgets and fancy machines. 


Dr. Gwendolen M. Carter of Smith College, a re- 
nowned authority on African government, concluded 
the morning session, which laid the background for the 
Ambassadors’ speeches which were heard in the after- 
noon. Presenting a learned but easily understood 
description of the progress of independence in Africa 
since 1950, she cautioned Americans not to judge 
Africa by the Congo situation. Although the Congo 
was immature, sixteen other states have successfully 
met the test of independence and have set up stable 
governments and viable economies in Africa. The 
lack of political party development in the Congo was 
largely responsible for the recent debacle there for 
independence in 1960. The Belgians were to blame 
for this, she hinted, since they did little to prepare a 
civil service group to take over after Belgium relin- 
quished control last summer. 


The lack of several parties in one nation, Ghana, 
for example, does not mean such a government will 
fail. As long as there are channels open between the 
rulers and their constituents, as long as dissent may 
be freely registered, there need be no fear as to the 
quality of the government that nation supports, Dr. 
Carter concluded. We should offer help as it is 
needed and requested. 


His Excellency the Ambassador from Ghana, 
William M. Q. Halm, an eloquent speaker, spoke 
without reference to notes, briefly about the history, 
economy, and educational policies of his country, and 
at length about the political policies and aspirations 
of Ghana, an independent country within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations since 1957. “Freedom is 
our foreign policy,” stated Mr. Halm. Ghana follows 
a policy of “positive neutrality” and “non-alignment.” 
Ghana is not a member of either of the two great 
political blocs in the world, but seeks, however, the 
friendship of all nations. “The brotherhood of man 
is no longer a notion,” continued the Ambassador, 
“the brotherhood of man is here now.” 


Mr. Halm stated that the independence of Ghana 
was linked up with the independence of all Africa, 
and to this end many of the new nations of Africa are 
coordinating their policies. Four committees — 
political, economic, cultural and military — have 
been formed among these nations. 


The Ambassador went on to ask that the United 
States accept the African concept of nationality, 
that the U. S. denounce colonialism in all its forms. 
He admitted that the Cold War causes a “confusion 
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of voices” in Africa, but that Africa would “fashion a 
weapon to conquer and eliminate the Cold War.” 


The Ambassador from Nigeria, His Excellency 
Julius M. Udochi, spoke next about the education, 
economy, and politics of his country, an independent 
nation since 1960. Having been asked previously 
which of these three topics should come first, he 
declared, ‘“‘Political freedom comes first.”” Mr. 
Udochi reviewed the preparation for independence 
that Nigeria undertook, especially in the decade before 
her independence. Although Nigeria has primarily an 
agricultural economy, there is need for diversification, 
The Ambassador said that this was a matter of 
national pride, befitting the dignity of an independent 
state. He explained that Nigeria must eliminate 
illiteracy, provide better transportation, develop her 
sources of energy, and acquire investment capital. 
With reference to the latter, Nigeria has recently 
passed a new law providing for a five-year tax holiday 
for “pioneer” industries incorporated in Nigeria. 
Such industries must be financed largely by foreign 
investors, and thus far thirty such ventures have been 
instituted. 


The final speaker of the afternoon was Harold 
Cooper, Consultant to the Liberian Embassy, who 
described himself as a “retired imperialist.” He 
emphasized that the smooth transition from depend- 
ence to independence that has occurred in West 
Africa will not occur elsewhere in Africa because both 
white and biack nationalism exist in these places 
side by side, with the white man wanting to remain 
in Africa “‘on his terms.” Mr. Cooper said that the 
white man will be “engulfed” unless he accommodates 
the black, that if the white man wants to remain in 
Africa, he must do so not as a master, but as a friend 
to the black man. 


ATTENTION, ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


I am teaching an experimental course in Economics 
this year at the Hawthorne School in Washington. The 
methodology of the course will be the basis for my Master 
of Arts thesis at Georgetown University. 


I shall appreciate it very much if schools that offer 
courses in Economics will send me the names of the 
teachers of these courses, so that later I may send them a 
questionnaire. Thank you very much! 

Ricuarp J. Rorn 
The Hawthorne School 


1221 Mass. Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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TRAINING FOR INTERNATIONALISM 


HE resurgence of interest in international affairs 
among educated Americans has certainly out- 
paced the academic and sociological education 

required to sustain and foster such interest. While 
some independent schools are making efforts to train 
the young for true internationalism, there is by no 
means a carefully designed curriculum generally 
acceptable and adequate to keep abreast of the 
urgency for true global understanding. 


The independent schools are in a very special 
position to train future citizens for the onus of inter- 
national responsibility which has been thrust upon 
all Americans. Firstly, they provide the earlier 
training for a large number of the nation’s leaders. 
Secondly, they produce, on a pro rata basis, more of 
the teen-age travellers abroad than the public schools. 
These two facts impose on them a special duty to 
orient training to exploit these advantages to the full. 


There are a few national organizations which make 
some effort to prepare young travellers for their 
experiences abroad. For the most part, this is done 
en route when students travel by ship and where they 
become a captive audience. Within very restricted 
limitations of time and curriculum this is effective, 
but it cannot develop the basic mental approach 
which can come only with knowledge and under- 
standing. 


From the viewpoint of actual knowledge, there are 
a number of traditional beliefs which have become 
outmoded. Too long the accent on geographic and 
linguistic studies has been concerned almost entirely 
with Europe and the conventional European lan- 
guages. The contiguity of Mexico and South America 
has provided full justification for the teaching of 
Spanish, but the present international status of both 
France and Germany provides no sound reason for 


Dr. Maurice N. Hennessy is the author of a recent book Congo 
published by Frederick Praeger, New York. The above article 
has been written after twenty-two years’ experience abroad as a 
university lecturer, world traveler, and foreign correspondent. Quite 
recently the author lectured and broadcast in the United States, 
Japan, Africa, India, and Burma, and at present, as well as 
teaching Latin and literature at Rippowam School, Bedford, N. Y., 
he syndicates a column on international affairs. 
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prolonging the teaching of French and German as a 
matter of priority. 


7. of us who have travelled around the 


world in recent years have become quite 

familiar with the complaints of the Eastern 
and African nations who maintain that they are not 
considered sufficiently important in global affairs to 
make either their languages or their countries worthy 
of special study. They refer to the fact that Americans 
and Europeans expect them to learn English and 
French but that neither the Americans nor the 
Europeans make a genuine effort to study their 
languages. 


The logic and implied unfairness of this attitude 
would have been set aside as verging on the ludicrous 
ten years ago; it is still set aside as unworkable, but 
despite these facts it is something that must receive 
serious consideration in secondary schools in the near 
future. Before World War II the teaching of Russian 
was a chore undertaken by the few and often by 
those who were considered either eccentric or in- 
tellectual. Yet today it is the thing to learn Russian. 
It seems strange that we should strive so to learn the 
language of our political enemy and utterly disregard 
the languages of our friends! 


There are great friendship and enormous resources 
of warm feeling for America in Africa. Yet not a 
single African language is taught in an American 
secondary school. On the other hand, in Russia 
there are two universities where knowledge of at 
least one African language is a basic requirement for 
entry. Arabic, for some extraordinary reason, is not 
included in the secondary curriculum of any school, 
yet in Russia it is taught in many of them. There is 
a belief here that it is something for college study. 
Why? Are Latin and Greek subjects for college only? 
Arabic is not more difficult than the classics; in fact, 
it has the great advantage of providing a sound base 
for some of the African languages, particularly Hausa, 
and, of course, is the recognized tongue of the middle 
eastern countries. The Russians have brought out 
recently a Hausa dictionary and made the language 
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the subject of special study in a number of colleges 
and schools. 


It is not the purpose of this article to make odious 
comparison between Russian and American education, 
but to project what can only be accepted as harsh 
reality. Apart from anything else, how long will the 
rapidly developing peoples of the world continue to 
accept a situation which by inference places them in a 
lower global category than ourselves? How long will 
they accept the unwritten law that academically they 
must come to us all the time? The world is on its 
way to a severe academic shock, for already many 
young countries in Africa and elsewhere are advocating 
the teaching of Russian in preference to English while 
they completely disregard the conventional languages 
such as French and German. The disastrous setback 
to global peace which could eventuate from such a 
linguistic cleavage in the world would merely mean a 
new area into which the cold war would be introduced. 
One of the major hopes for peace lies in the world 
of the academic where both communication and under- 
standing have a better chance for survival than in the 
troubled zone of politics. 


Apart from the language issue and the very genuine 
problems it presents, there is another aspect of inter- 
national training which injects no such problems but is 
treated with almost the same disregard. It is the 
social training for travel abroad and, above all, the 
requisite preparation for the meeting of other people 
in other lands. In some instances, even in this 
advanced age, it is necessary to remind people that 
the mere urge to see things instead of to meet people 
does not constitute the ideal purpose of travel — that 
is, of course, if travellers are inspired with a genuine 
desire to improve human relations and at the same 
time to be worthy representatives of the leading 
international power, their own country. 


all human contacts are good. It is, of course, 

a foolish assumption; they are not and often 
can never lead to good. However, if they are antici- 
pated and planned with special care, they have a 
better chance for success, and many unfortunate, if 
unintentional, discourtesies which leave bad im- 
pressions behind can be avoided. The assumption 
that ordinary good manners are sufficient is also quite 
misleading; there are many idiosyncrasies, habits and 
customs very different from our own which need 
understanding and respect and unhappily are often 
regarded by ourselves as petty. Admittedly, they may 


Tm is in existence a very erroneous idea that 
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be petty to us but they are of very serious import to 
others. 


The use of a camera provides an excellent example 
of something which, if used ill-advisedly, can and does 
cause serious breaches in good relationship. In Africa 
and India, where it has been the custom of travel to 
see things and to treat the inhabitants as a kind of 
exciting human phenomenon, the tendency has been 
to photograph nudity, the freak, and the unusual. 
Africans, in particular, and often Indians, bitterly 
resent this on the grounds that the display of such 
pictures generates patronization, disrespect, and at 
the same time creates false impressions. A young 
African leader recently suggested that Americans 
would strongly object if pictures of American house- 
wives, hair bedraggled, caught in dishabile while 
doing their daily chores, were displayed as being 
typical of American life, especially if the automobile, 
television, and the modern kitchen were disregarded 
by the photographers. The Africans’ attitude is that 
they are building new schools, new hospitals, and new 
factories in the face of tremendous difficulties and 
that the picture-hunter should forget the unusual and 
photograph these projects. Admittedly, the Africans 
(and for that matter, many other peoples of under- 
developed territories) are over-sensitive on this point, 
but then the essence of true courtesy is regard for the 
sensitivity of others. 


This is but one instance of the kind of problem 
which needs consideration, and which could be cured 
if some kind of training for internationalism were 
introduced into private schools. Such a course could 
be a part of a geography course. The modern tendency 
to embody geography in social studies leaves much to 
be desired, for after all a knowledge of the area where 
one is travelling is important. Last summer the 
author was standing in the foyer of a hotel in a small 
European town when an American lady rushed in and 
in a loud voice asked one of the clerks, “Say, what 
town is this?” The fact that the question jerked 
those standing about into shocked silence was a fair 
reflection of their thinking. In terms of American 
prestige the immediate occasion was unimportant, 
but its significance was frightening. 


T has been said that “the only thing we learn 
from history is that we learn nothing from 
history.” The virility of young America should 

disprove this, especially since the international role 
which will be the onus laid on the shoulders of the 
young generation demands it. Ignorance of responsi- 
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bility and lack of knowledge were two factors which 
tended to undermine Britain’s international power. 
In one year the author gave some 500 lectures for 


the British Central Office of Information. Despite 
the fact that on every occasion he asked the question 
of both adults and students, “(How many colonies does 
Britain have?” he did not find one person who could 
answer correctly. Admittedly, this ignorance was a 
blessing in disguise if it helped to destroy colonialism, 
but in the case of the United States ignorance of these 
whom we call friends can only lead to lack of prestige 
and regard. 


Under the most ideal conditions, the international 
responsibility of the U. S. and the problems it presents 


are quite frightening without having to add to them by 
the creation of unintentional barriers owing to 
vincible ignorance. 


In terms of travel the world is fast becoming a 
shrunken apple, where meeting with other peoples will 
shortly be the usual experience of most individuals 
instead of a special experience. For this reason the 
need to look to new academic horizons in education 
is a matter of urgency. The importance of Inde- 
pendent Schools in taking the lead in this field cannot 
be exaggerated, for their untrammelled academic aims 
and their advantageous position in terms of pupils 
and teachers make it a matter of duty and foresight 
to do so. 


TEACHERS ARE LIKE THAT 


We moved out to our country home, 
A half-mile from the sea. 

We left school dormitory life 

So that we might be free — 

Not of the noise, but of the boys’ 
“Sir, may I borrow your key?” 


Quite often someone says to us, 
“But all your food was free! — 
As was your heat, hot-water, rent, 


And electricity!” 


To which we say in accents gay, 
“No boy asks for a key.” 


“But don’t you find it lonely there — 
Just meadows, sky, and sea? 

And what about the winter gales 
That sweep across the lea?” 

We hear them out, and then we shout, 
“NO BOY ASKS FOR A KEY.” 


But I suspect, when teaching’s done — 
As soon now that will be — 

We'll think it would be sweet to hear 
“Sir, may I borrow your key?” 
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THE ISEB TRIP TO GREECE 


HE ISEB trip to Greece in the spring of 1961 
combined archeological glories with youthful 
joys. The glories were those of a generous 

cross-sampling of ancient Greek archeological sites 
interspersed with isles of present day Greece; the 
joys were those of mixed company, there being fifty- 
three boys and sixty-three girls with five men and 
five women to chaperon them, the fascination of a 
first trip abroad for many, a liberal policy of chaper- 
onage which did not outlaw such continental pleasures 
as wine with meals and reasonable curfews to allow 
for night club visitations. Added to this was the 
sheer joy of animal spirits that rejoiced in the Greek 
climate, which was crystal clear and sunny, with the 
exhilaration of the finest New England fall day. The 
age span of the participants was eighty years, extend- 
ing from some eighth graders of 13 to Mr. Malcolm 
Gordon’s 93 years of venerable charm and spry 
gameness. With us were some twenty-seven non- 
student “civilians.” They were mostly teachers with a 
good tolerance both of teen-agers and of group travel. 

We left on the evening of March 22 on the regularly 
scheduled Sabina jet flight to Brussels. The trip was 
safely uneventful despite the high pitch of excitement 
of all participants. There was a short stopover in the 
Brussels air terminal to change planes. With various 
time changes we arrived in Athens in the glow of the 
setting sun on the 23rd. We were not made to go 
through customs and were transported with extreme 
dispatch on the Hermes tourist busses to the Hotel 
Atlantic. Construction of this hotel had been com- 
pleted only at noon of that day, and we were its first 
guests. 

Athens was in a festive mood for we had arrived on 
the eve of their two-day celebration of their national 
holiday, which commemorates their liberation from 
the Turks in 1821. Most of us walked through the 
streets of Athens that evening, thrilled by the glimpses 
of the illuminated ancient Acropolis snatched through 
the joyfully teeming streets of modern Athens. 

The next day was devoted to sightseeing in Athens. 
We had an instructive viewing of the treasures in the 
National Archeological Museum, where the well- 
informed, English-speaking tourist guides of the 
Hermes Bureau enlightened us. It was a pleasant 
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feature of the trip that the same guides stayed with us 
on all occasions and that an executive of the company 
went along on each trip. This made for such organ- 
izational smoothness that we were never even a half 
hour behind schedule, whether on boat, bus, or foot, 
and the students really got well enough acquainted 
with the guides to have a feeling of knowing some 
Greeks individually. One of the girl guides was named 
Lolita. She combined erudition with attractiveness, 
which gave her a tremendous following among our 
young gentlemen scholars. Her most learned utter- 
ances were greeted with approving attention. Since 
the boys hung on her every word, a certain patina of 
ancient Greek culture no doubt rubbed off on them. 
Tom had Lolita’s qualities in male guise, and his 
feminine following was devoted and loyal. These 
guides were not much older than our own students, 
they themselves being part-time students. 

We saw the Royal Palace and photographed the 
Royal Guards, and had a taste of Roman antiquity 
in the Temple of the Olympian Zeus and the Gate of 
Herod Atticus. We saw the fringes of the student 
parade that was forming in the main thoroughfares. 
We repaired to the Atlantic for a good hot noon-day 
meal, and many of the students, as a post-prandial 
diversion, climbed Mt. Lykabettus, which is Athens’ 
highest summit, with a monastery on top and a 
panorama of all Athens below. 

In mid-afternoon we began to approach the Acro- 
polis in suspenseful stages, first the theatre of Diony- 
sus, then the overall view from the hill of Philopappos, 
and then the ascent by foot through the Propylaea. 
We had careful instruction from the guides about 
the Propylaea, the Temple of Niki Apertos, the 
Erechtheum, and the Parthenon. The Acropolis was 
relatively uncrowded except by us, the light of late 
afternoon was golden, and there was time and freedom 
to wander a bit and absorb individually the tre- 
mendous aura of this site. 

In the evening some of the girls, escorted by Greek 
gentlemen friends of one of the chaperons, attended 
the special Greek Lenten devotions of the Vespers of 
the Blessed Virgin. This is one of the few orthodox 
services in which women may participate actively, 
and our girls were crowded into the ranks of the choir 
on the women’s gallery. Afterwards they were 
treated by their escorts to ice cream sodas in the 
Helvetian Cafe on University Avenue. 
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E were up the next morning at five o’clock 
\ \ and sailed from the Piraeus on the good ship 
Marilena, a motor yacht which had been 
chartered for us by the Hermes Travel Bureau. A 
sail of some six hours brought us to the untenanted 
sacred island of Delos. Here lives no man, nor grows 
a tree, but there is a Pompeian-like ruin of the city 
that was abandoned when the Greeks proposed to 
honor Apollo’s birthplace as a place where none 
might be born or die. Sheep graze here, brought over 
by ship for the grazing season, but the lack of trees 
and high vegetation makes for tremendous clarity 
and sacredness. There are clear wall paintings in the 
houses and mosaic floors with sea motifs intact to the 
last stone. There is a sunny, rather casual museum 
maintained by the French archeologists. Fragments 
lean against the wall without benefit of labeling or 
cataloguing. We walked to the five lionesses crouched 
to spring, defensively, against whom, on behalf of 
whom, no one knows. A little browsing in what looked 
like an abandoned graveyard showed us the archaic 
torso of Apollo, of a primitive monumentality that 
inspires awe. 


We cruised quickly to Mykonos, where we were 
advised to enjoy the domestic architecture and the 
tourist shops. Mykonos has 365 churches and other- 
wise a rather Provincetown flavor, with Turkish 
overtones. The girls bought enough handloomed skirts 
to clothe them for the indefinite future, and most boys 
bought a skirt or two to take home to mother. 


In the early morning, on arising, we found ourselves 
tied up at the wharf of Heraklion in Crete. This was 
our Palm Sunday. We were fortunate in having on 
our trip Canon Read of the Hartford Cathedral, who 
served generously as our chaplain. He celebrated 
Holy Communion in one of the public rooms on board 
the ship. After breakfast we were driven to the site 
of the Palace of Minos at Knossos, about a twenty- 
minute drive. We were impressed first of all by the 
apparent fertility of the valley below the site. In this 
fertility is the wealth that produced this high civil- 
ization of 1500 B.C. and thereabouts. Because of its 
high location this palace did not have to be fortified, 
as any enemy could be seen for miles around, and so 
was available for high refinement in decorative arts. 
The strange top-heavy columns framed extra- 
ordinarily exotic wall paintings, piquant and personal, 
while being flat and primitive in drawing, in a limited 
color scheme of clay red, white, and turquoise. In 
Crete we had the services of a native guide who had 
worked with Sir Arthur Evans, and he spoke with an 
immediacy and loquacity that were compelling. We 
walked through the dark passages of the labyrinth, 
admired throne rooms, cisterns, and various megara, 
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and repaired then to the beautiful museum of Herak- 
lion. Aside from its own intrinsic beauty and tasteful- 
ness of display, the chief merit of this museum is that 
its original fragments of wall paintings, bas reliefs, 
columns, make the close conformity of the Evans 
restoration to the originals at once apparent. Most 
of us came away with the impression that Evans had 
done a good job at Knossos, a sentiment counter to 
many archeological pronouncements. ‘‘Popular- 
ization” is derided, but since the popularization 
conformed to original archaic relics; we were content 
to have it so. 

In the late afternoon the Hermes people gave us a 
treat not publicized as part of the tour. We steamed 
north to the volcanic island of Thira, generally called 
Santorini. Hermes had arranged with the peasants 
of this island to have some 150 donkeys saddled and 
ready. On this Palm Sunday the sight of our charges 
mounted on donkeys, regally making the hairpin, 
mile-high ascent in joyful procession, was touching 
and oddly impressive. For the thirteen-year-olds this 
was the unforgettable highlight of the trip. 


HAT evening a dance was held on shipboard, 
and the guides Lolita and Tom taught the 
American students some Greek folk dancing. 
On our arrival at Piraeus the next morning we were 
loaded on five wonderfully modern, comfortable busses 
and driven across the Corinth canal, with a stop at the 
ruins of Corinth, to Patras, the chief port of Western 
Greece. Most of us spent the night here, some of the 
boys crossing the gulf to hotel accommodations on the 
upper peninsula. The next day was given over to the 
site of Olympia, which was like a heavenly picnic 
ground. Birds sang, the air was scented with pine, 
wild flowers grew in riotous colors underfoot, and the 
Doric columns in casual disarray seemed like the 
appurtenances of some nobler race. 

We drove through the mountains of the Pelopon- 
nesos to reach Naphlion on the East coast. The drive 
was breathtaking in its beauty and in its danger, for 
the Greeks don’t go in for fences and one is dependent 
entirely on the wonderful agility of the Greek bus 
drivers. This sufficed to get us to Naphlion, where we 
spent the night. 

The next morning we had the only rain of our trip, 
which moistened the experience of Epidaurus, but the 
skies cleared for Tiryns and the Lionesses and grave 
installations of Mycenae. 

Another added treat, not part of the advertised tour, 
was a day’s boat trip to the islands of Aegina and 
Foros. The weather was its superb best and after 
some archeological exposure to the beautiful temple of 
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Aphaea, many of us enjoyed a swim in the Aegean. 
We found it no colder than Maine water in August. 


Poros was pleasant in its Turkish alleyways and 
sunny squares, and we had the pleasure of the com- 
pany of Dr. Richmond Lattimore of Bryn Mawr and 
Mrs. Lattimore on the boat trip back to Piraeus. 
This evening was a late curfew and some of us enjoyed 
excellent shows in the Greek Tavernas. 


Good Friday was a “free” day in Athens. It was 
given over somewhat to devotion, but largely to 
shopping. Saturday was our last major excursion and 
this by bus to Delphi. The scenery was magnificent 
in its majestic dignity, and we did the site thoroughly 
from sacred spring to stadium, with details in the 
museum. 


sixty of us made our Easter Communions at 

St. Paul’s Anglican Church. Canon Read 
was invited to be celebrant, so this was in a sense a 
corporate communion. Others of our members 
attended an American sunrise service on Mars Hill. 
Many of us went after our own services to the Greek 
Orthodox observances of Palm Sunday. We received 
our palms, which here were blessed laurel leaves, a 
classically Olympic touch. 


O uR Easter was the Greek Palm Sunday. Some 


In the afternoon, at our request, we were driven to 
the Battlefield of Marathon. This more than any 
other subject was the one on which all students were 
informed and it gave them great gratification to see 
the scene of these much-taught battle tactics. We 
drove around the shore to Cape Sounion with its 
temple to Poseidon. 

On Monday, our last day, the boys from St. Paul’s 
School placed a wreath on the grave of Mr. Charles 
Evans, a former St. Paul’s teacher, and then repaired 
to the American School of Classical Studies’ confines 
in the Agora, where they were guided by Dr. Eugene 
Vanderpool “backstage” into a vivid comprehension 
of the archeological process. Some of us were invited 
abroad the aircraft carrier, Forrestal, then at anchor 
in the harbor of Piraeus. As two of the girls were 
close family friends of Captain Riera, we were shown 
around by the Captain himself. He explained how 
jets could be captured from their airy heights and 
restrained to a halt on a space about a quarter of a 
mile long. We were served steak sandwiches, iced 
tea, and ice cream, were taken by the Captain in his 
gig to see the rest of the fleet, and then were driven 
home in the Captain’s car. It may not have been 
classical but it was pleasant and gave us some insight 
into NATO, which is much more important in Europe 
than it is to us who largely maintain it. 
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The students spent their last evening as they 
wished. The moon had been full and the Acropolis 
was open to viewing by moonlight. Perhaps there 
was more viewing of dim tavernas by artificial light. 
Hermes graciously was host at a dinner party for the 
chaperons: drinks at their charming new hotel, the 
Amalia, and a Greek dinner in the Taverna Bakkus. 
We had a memorably delightful time. 


E left Athens at 11 on the morning of April 

\ \) 4 and were in Idlewild soon after seven that 

evening. We had travelled with the sun the 
entire day, and we felt that the sun of good fortune 
had indeed lighted our way throughout the entire 
trip. We had no serious illness, no accidents, no 
crises. We did have cooperation, good spirits, and an 
enthusiastic will to learn. Photography stock must 
have risen through our patronage; some fine sketch 
books were kept; notes were made on tattered scraps 
of paper and later worked up into comprehensive 
notebooks. There was probably no one of us who did 
not go for a last private visit to the Acropolis and 
there pay obeisance to the glory we had begun to 
know and therefore to love. 

As chief guide and chaperon Mr. John Lander 
deserves much credit, and he gets it unstintingly 
from all who took the trip. As a group we chaperons 
agreed beforehand to “hold fast with open hands.” 
After all, this was the children’s holiday. We did not 
wish to becloud it with weighty restrictions and time- 
wasting meetings and pep talks. We never once 
convened the group as a whole for admonitions or 
disciplinary measures. Individuals were handled by 
their chaperons. No rules were made about smoking or 
drinking. Each was asked individually to be at all times 
a credit to herself or himself, his school, and his nation. 

No words can convey our debt of gratitude to the 
Greek tourist people, Travelines in New York, and 
their parent organization, Hermes en Gréce, in Athens. 
Not only did they organize everything so superlatively 
that we were not even conscious of organization, but 
they literally gave us hospitality while we were in 
Greece. Seldom or never had any of us experienced 
such open-handed, collective generosity. We can 
repay them only by an enthusiasm for Greece which 
they largely engendered by their generosity at an 
early phase in these students’ lives and which will 
probably make Greece itself, and repeated visits to it, 
very much a part of the future of these young 
travellers. 

We are grateful too to ISEB for its sponsorship, 
and hope they will sponsor other such youthful 
argosies, for many of us had never before had so 
exciting a time. 
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REGARDING ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


IN RUSSIAN 


was insistently brought to the attention of the 

Russian Committee that teachers of Russian 
in secondary schools are often uncertain of what is 
likley to be expected of those students who are seeking 
advanced placement in college. 


i yew the spring conference of the ISEB, it 


Russian studies are relatively undeveloped, par 
ticularly on the secondary school level. The available 
standardized tests are in an experimental stage, and 
many teachers are forced to test with work-books, 
despite the limiting fact that these are bound to 
specific text-books. And the Russian College Board 
Examination is still neither here nor there. 


The Russian Committee of the ISEB has made some 
steps in the direction of normalization, submitting 
general examinations for the first and second course 
in Russian, as well as some tentative vocabulary lists. 
But, as far as advanced placement is concerned, this 
is not very comforting: the colleges have their own 
ways of screening freshmen who purport to some 
qualification in Russian. As a result, there is much 
frustration and disappointment. It is in this con- 
nection, therefore, that I should like to make some 
observations. 


The usual secondary school program in Russian is a 
two-year course with four to five hours weekly. In 
itself, this may be stimulating and rewarding, but 
practice has shown that the preparation is often in- 
adequate for advanced placement in college. The 
fact is that there is some confusion as to what is to be 
regarded as fundamental. The elementary college 
course is designed as a basis for a subsequent sound 
and rounded knowledge of the language — not merely 
as “orientation.” Thus, for example, the very best 
pronunciation — as such, valuable enough — is no 
kind of substitute for a grasp of grammatic patterns. 
Nor can an ability to sustain intelligible conversation 
make up for gaps in basic structural knowledge of the 
language, or an ability to write simple sentences. 
Even students with a “Russian background” but no 


Mrs. Bogojavlenskaya teaches at Mount Holyoke College and 
is a member of the ISEB’s Russian Committee. 
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By Marianna BocojJAvLENSKAYA 


training in grammar encounter constant difficulty in 
advanced courses. Fluency may become a liability. 


The expectant high-school student who has not had 
occasion to digest the sort of fundamental material 
which constitutes elementary college Russian should, 
at least, be made aware of this, so that he will be 
prepared to make up deficiencies, and faltering, to 
accept initially low grades. 


I should here like to make a brief summary of 
general expectations for the student aspiring to 
advanced placement. My viewpoint is that of the 
college instructor — who has listened to his colleagues. 


Students who plan to enroll in an intermediate 
course in college should expect to have to meet 
approximately the following conditions — all equally 
essential: 


AURAL COMPREHENSION AND 
CONVERSATION 


HE student should be able to sustain simple 

| conversation about everyday matters such as 
weather, time, professions, immediate plans, 
meals, and the like. (Attention should be given to the 
Russian pronunciation of English-Russian cognates.) 


READING COMPREHENSION 


CCENTED texts of mean difficulty should be 
Aw the student’s capacity, both as to 
fluency and correct pronunciation. (It is 
advisable that the first two stories in The Graded 
Reader — Lermontov’s Taman’ and Pushkin’s Station- 
master — be read and re-read.) A certain familiarity 
with newspaper texts may also be recommended, 
although most colleges do not introduce this sort of 
material before the second course. The reading of 
poetry also has its advantages and may be substituted 
for prose texts. 
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VOCABULARY 


HE ISEB vocabulary lists mentioned above 
provide some indication of a minimum; and 
the vocabulary introduced in the first two 
stories of the Graded Reader series is a widening. 
(Attention should be accorded to adverbs and special 
forms — idioms and expressions of time.) I will say 
that systematic drill is mandatory for conversational 
facility and broadening of vocabulary. 


GRAMMAR 


HE student must have an active command of 
what is loosely called fundamental grammar — 
a thorough knowledge of case endings (nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns), as well as the passive and 
active voices, an awareness of the interrelationship of 
hard and soft endings, and he should also be able to 
use the imperative, the common irregular verbs, and 
should be familiar with the subjunctive and “purpose” 
clauses. He should have a good understanding of the 
aspects of the verb, and, at least be aware of the 
problems involved with verbs of motion. (A special 
study of the verbs of motion is usually undertaken in 
the third course in college.) 


It appears that full command of the declension and 
forms of the numerals is not to be achieved in an 
elementary course, and so it would seem inadvisable 
to devote disproportionally much time in this respect. 
(Although it is important to outline the difficulties and 
to return to them in appropriate context, and thus to 
provide some introduction.) 


An active command of the participle forms also 
seems to lie somewhat outside the capacity of the 
average elementary course. Passive knowledge, how- 
ever, and a clear view of use and function are 
mandatory. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


HE student should be able to handle dictation 
of unprepared texts consisting of familiar 
words or such that have a phonetic spelling. 

He should know the basic “spelling rules” — such as 
the vowel changes after sibilants and the like. The 
student aspiring to advanced placement must be 
able to write short summaries of reading texts, as 
well as short compositions on simple matters. (The 
examinations for advanced placement often consist of 
such exercises.) 
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“CULTURAL” MATERIAL 


HE scope of “cultural orientation” on the 
secondary school level will never be set down 
as a hard and set thing — and this is probably 

to the good. In any case, we shall always go on 
persisting with such things as the “personality of the 
teacher and the student” and the “philosophy of the 
school.” 


But for purposes of advanced placement in college, 
and if, as it frequently happens, there is a shortage of 
time, it seems advisable not to allocate too much time 
to the introduction of cultural material in the class- 
room unless this can be done in Russian, thus also 
reaping practical dividends, vfz., ‘aural compre- 
hension,” etc. 


I will say that cultural orientation, particularly in 
the secondary school, should not be permitted to en- 
croach on things more basic, that is, on adequate 
linguistic preparation. The student who continues 
his Russian studies in college will be given ample 
opportunity to steep himself in the profundities of 
history, literature, and philosophy. 


In conclusion, I should like to point out once more 
that the above is written solely from the point of view 
of advanced placement. I have advisedly not touched 
upon methods of instruction and the choice of texts. 
These are matters of individual predisposition. But, 
if advanced placement for students is desired, there 
are certain prerequisites which are not to be cir- 
cumvented. 


ATTENTION ALL NURSERY SCHOOL 
THROUGH SECOND GRADE TEACHERS 


There will be a seminar on reading and number 
readiness for you to attend at the March 1962 Independent 
Schools Education Board Conference, Saturday, March 3, 
at 10:15 A.M. with a workshop to follow at 3:15 P.M. 
You can contribute to a large exhibit of reading and number 
readiness ideas if you will forward to: 


Mrs. Jane Werneken 
Grosse Pointe University School 
1045 Cook Road 
Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Michigan 


summaries of your ideas and materials used along these 
lines. A cross-section of the thinking across the country 
will be valuable to us all. Be sure to note that the Saturday 
morning seminar will be followed by a Saturday afternoon 
workshop, where teachers will have an opportunity to 
discuss and plan in terms of the morning’s stimulation. 


Be sure that all exhibit materials are sent to 
Mrs. Werneken by January 31, 1962. Otherwise they 
cannot be included in the exhibit at the Conference. 
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Book Review 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL AND THE TALENTED STUDENT 


By Prof. Frank O. Coprey, University of Michigan Press. 92 pp. $3.95 


Reviewed by Frank D. Asuspurn, Headmaster, The Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. 


notes, are primarily concerned with public 

high schools, and especially high schools in 
Michigan, but they are filled with wisdom, guidance, 
and information for all of us concerned not only with 
the talented student, but with the whole problem of 
transfer from school to college. 


7 eighty-two pages of text, with additional 


I wish the book could be made compulsory reading 
for all independent school teachers of grades 9 to 12. 
It deals with fundamental concepts of good teaching. 
In small space, without rancor or emotion, and 
occasionally with a dry wit becoming in a classicist, 
it clears away much of the obscurity surrounding the 
talented student and his siblings in need, the average 
student and the “slow learner.” 


Published under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and chaperoned, as it were, by the 
College Board, it is not surprising that Professor 
Copley’s book is competently done. Nor is it sur- 
prising to anyone who knows of the work of such men 
as Clyde Vroman and his colleagues at the University 
of Michigan that that area should have been chosen 
for study. 


Dr. Copley follows three earlier stages in his ex- 
amination of the talented student. These were, under 
the guidance of The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, The Study of General Education in School 
and College, Early Admission to College, and The 
School and College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. From these emerged the Advanced 
Placement Program. One of the few regrets I have 
about the book, as an independent schooler, is that I 
do not think the author quite does justice to the part 
played by some of the independent schools in the 
movement which was to become so important. That 
part was, I think, an honorably crucial one. 


His approach to gathering material for the book 
was to visit a cross sectioning of schools in Michigan, 
with samples from other states, particularly Illinois, 
and to read widely in the literature. He modestly 
disclaims any prior claim to authoritative knowledge 
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of the subject, notes that his own teaching was con- 
fined to university Latin. I suspect these very 
antecedents explain why his book is so good: he is 
not pleading a cause, nor spreading Educationism, 
nor pre-judging a fad. He simply writes intelligently 
and clearly about something which concerns every 
teacher. 


A few quotations will illustrate his method and 
flavor, and define his assumptions. First as to the 
identification of the talented student: 


“For this report I should say that academic talent begins 
at about IQ 120 or 125, or, in terms of the College En- 
trance Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
(commonly referred to as CEEB SAT), at a score of 
about 620, beth verbal and quantitative. In national 
percentages it fallsin the top 5 per cent of the high school 
population. These are only the roughest sort of indi- 
cators, and none of them should be used alone; the tests, 
however excellent, are not that good as yet.” 


“In the end, the academically talented student is the one 
whom the experienced and sympathetic teacher, using all 
information available to him — test scores, grades, inter- 
views, etc. — declares to be such; the more immediate 
and personal the judgment can be, the less likelihood 
there is of serious error.” 


“But if we want our schools to devote any large share of 
their energies to the training of intellectual leaders, we 
shall have to learn to look for them not only among the 
happy, well-adjusted, efficient youngsters who will win 
all the honors, but also among the dirty and unkempt, 
the socially unacceptable, the wild and obstreperous, 
the one-track minds, and even the scholastic failures.” 


Having found the promising material, what to do 
with it? Again a few quotations suggest Professor 
Copley’s view: 


“While it is undoubtedly true that the superior student 
in our schools has much too easy a time of it and that 
the tempo of his study could be stepped up considerably 
without doing him any harm, it is also true that mere 
bearing down has no intrinsic value, educational or 
moral, and may in fact be destructive of the very 
qualities we most want. The experience of the war 
years showed us that speed and pressure, especially 
when accompanied by strict discipline and strong 
motivation, can turn the talented young man into a 
technical expert with efficiency and dispatch.” 
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“Learning is not a social activity; it is a lonely business, 
and it produces loneliness — the greater the learning, 
the greater the loneliness. It is not fun, though it has 
its moments of joy and exhilaration; it is hard, tedious 
work, often exasperating and commonly discouraging. 
It is full of repetition, of dull fact-gathering, of monoto- 
nous checking and rechecking of details. It demands 
discipline — forcing the mind to do what it does not 
want to do. It requires endless memorization, for the 
learner will never have time for the final step to under- 
standing if he must be forever running to his reference 
books. We have no right, as teachers, to let our students 
—and above all, our best students — imagine that 
learning is or can be anything else than all of this.” 
“In any program of enrichment there is always the 
danger that students may be introduced prematurely to 
aspects of a subject that depend for their proper under- 
standing on a thorough mastery of fundamentals. To 
set a group of high school youngsters, for example, to 
conducting a survey of public opinion, even on some 
relatively trivial subject, has grave educational dangers, 
the least of which is the misinformation that will un- 
doubtedly be collected.” 


There are two basic approaches to the problem. 
One is that of acceleration, the other of enrichment. 
Some of the book’s most instructive passages come in 
the discussion of pros and cons, of ways and means, 
on behalf of either or both of these avenues. I had a 
distinct feeling that the discussion would be helpful 
and stimulating to all teachers, whether they deal 
with talented pupils or not. Professor Copley 
examines in some detail the problem of who should 
teach the talented, and what credentials should be 
required of them. He also looks at administrative 
problems and such quarrels as that about ability 
grouping. 


HE second part of the book is mainly con- 

cerned with the Advanced Placement Pro- 

gram. Again questions are asked and answers 
either given or implied. What subjects are fit for 
advanced placement work? When should it begin? 
How much time does it need? A last set of excerpts 
gives something of the Copley thinking: 


“No matter how selection is made, one factor that 
demands careful consideration is emotional maturity; 
the student whose attitudes, interests, and ideas are still 
childish is unlikely to pursue Advanced Placement work 
with any real profit to himself or to his fellow students. 
The consent of the student himself is also of the greatest 
importance. .. .” 


“Not all high school teachers, even among the most 
knowledgeable and experienced, can handle the work 
successfully; many who are technically qualified will 
not even care to try. It is impossible to lay down any 
objective criteria for the selection of the teacher. 
Credit hours in subject matter or pedagogy prove little 
or nothing; advanced degrees are no guarantee of 
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qualification. It is easy enough to say that the “best” 
teacher on the staff should be given the Advanced 
Placement class; to find that ‘best’ teacher may be 
quite another matter, for the teacher who may be 
‘best’ for the regular classes may be far from the 
‘best’ for Advanced Placement.” 


“As for the charge that the Advanced Placement 
Program is undemocratic because it grants a special 
privilege to a limited group of students, this is rapidly 
becoming a rather battered bogeyman, whose ghost 
should be laid to rest. It is no more undemocratic to 
recognize and reward superior intellectual ability than 
it is to recognize and reward superior athletic prowess 
or musical talent. Democracy demands not parity of 
experience but equality of opportunity; it requires that 
every individual be given an equal chance for full 
personal development, for only thus can he adequately 
and properly serve the society of which he is a member.” 


A headmaster must be sorry that the book does not 
give more attention to administrative and ecouomic 
details, although the complaint is hardly fair in view 
of the explicit statement that this was not attempted. 
Nor would much have been gained by elaborate 
detail, since each school has its own difficulties to 
work through. We are ail of us for the talented 
student and advanced placement, as we are all against 
sin. A difference is that we know more about sin 
than we do about advanced placement. We have been 
frightened by economics, schedules, man power, and 
time. We have been befuddled by lack of definition. 
Our inclination has been to equate advanced place- 
ment with going somewhat faster on a broader scale, 
to think of advanced placement as an amiable process 
of speeding up somewhat, rather than as a rigorous 
and exciting challenge to the able, requiring not 
merely talent, but training, motivation, prolonged 
hard work, and dedicated teaching which is also 
competent. Because the program promises to be so 
expensive in time and money, many schools are apt 
to shrink from it. 


Professor Copley weighs judiciously the possible 
dangers of social maladjustment, the hazards of finding 
satisfactory grading systems, and of a student’s with- 
drawal from normal extra-curricular activities. Diffi- 
culties and advantages of ability grouping are not 
neglected. 


This book is reassuring because, while it is realistic 
and does not condescend to minimize difficulties, it 
also shows that there are ways and means of over- 
coming them, even with modest budgets and teacher 
power. Its greatest contribution is that it defines the 
problem and suggests solutions. I commend it to 
anyone interested in an educational process which 
leads to training able students in “the great end and 
business of living.” 
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From Our Readers | 


THE BUREAU FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS 
To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN: 


The Bureau For Foreign Teachers was established 
a year ago to find positions in independent schools for 
outstanding European teachers who, recommended by 
various ministeries of education and interviewed by 
Fulbright Commissions in countries like Germany and 
France, could not be appointed to the U. S. govern- 
ment’s one-way Teacher Placement Program because 
of limitations of funds. 


Since under the circumstances no one should be 
referred without an interview, I spent my Christmas 
vacation meeting with more than a dozen German 
teachers who wanted to spend a year in the United 
States, and in February I met an equal number of 
French candidates. My approach was direct and 
personal: I would recommend that man or woman I 
would like to have on the Beaver faculty. Six German 
and four French teachers met this very personal, but 
I hope adequate, standard. After all, they had already 
been carefully screened. 


We sent out announcements about the Bureau and 
to our pleasure more than forty independent schools 
replied. Many institutions wanted such people. 
William Penn Charter School, for example, was 
seeking a substitute to replace for a year the head of 
its German and Classics’ department. The Bureau 
located a young and brilliant classicist who spoke 
English as easily as German. It would have been 
extremely difficult to find such a person in this country. 
These master teachers in Europe will measure up to 
the high academic standards demanded by the best of 
our independent schools. 


The first group will be found in the following 
institutions: Chatham Hall, Graham-Eckes Schools, 
Kingswood School Cranbrook, Miss Hall’s School, 
Moses Brown School, Shady Side Academy, the 
Barlow School, The Emma Willard School, The 
Sterling School, and William Penn Charter School. 


In late August Mrs. Hodgman and I returned from 
Europe with nine excited teachers. Our orientation 
program turned out to be very pleasant daily meetings 
with these new friends. We discussed education. 
We talked about American schools — and the insti- 
tution where each would be teaching this year. Two 
of the teachers were given two hours of instruction 
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every day in English pronunciation of scientific 
terms, for fortunately they had their text books with 
them. The trip was so generally successful we will 
repeat it next year. We think it is desirable for them 
to arrive in this country knowing they have at least 
two friends. 


We are pleased over the enthusiasm everyone has 
shown over this project. U. S. State department 
officials seem to think it desirable that someone is 
doing something at no public expense about inter- 
national teacher placement; many outstanding 
teachers in Europe want to see the United States — 
they will teach here if they are assured they will not 
find themselves in a blackboard jungle; heads of 
American schools want to know where they may 
locate men and women who can measure up to their 
highest professional standards. And, of course, my 
wife and I rejoice that we can make this contribution 
to international education. 


Sincerely yours, 


Crossy Hopoman, Headmaster 
Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


CORRECTION 
1o the Editor of 
INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN: 


In the article by Ainslee H. Drummond, Jr., 
“Chemistry in the Light of Today’s Needs,” Tue 
INDEPENDENT Scuoot Butuietin, May 1961, the 
assertion is made in the first sentence that “. . . the 
Division of Chemical Education is sponsoring the 
development of a new high school chemistry course 

” Since this is not the case, I am taking this 
opportunity to appraise you of the relationship of the 
Division of Chemical Education to various curricula 
development programs in chemistry in hopes that 
you will publish a statement in the Buttetin which 
will dissipate misconceptions arising from the opening 
statement of Mr. Drummond’s article. 


The Division of Chemical Education of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society does not sponsor or put a 
stamp of approval on any curriculum program. 
Through its various committees, its more than 2500 
membership and The Fournal of Chemical Education 
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it does encourage and aid in the development of new In 1960 I have obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
ideas, methods of instruction and up-to-date curricula Arts in Education with High Honors from the Ameri- 
at all levels of public and private instruction. The can University at Cairo; and now I am a graduate 
Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) is but one of the student in Sociology in that same University. In 
experimental high school chemistry programs which 1950 I have obtained the degree of Capacité en Droit 
owes its initial impetus to Division of Chemical (Law Degree) from Paris University. I have had 
Education activities. The other two are the Chemical primary and secondary education in a purely French 
Education Materials Study (CHEMS) and the High institution; in that institution, where the majority of 
School Chemistry Course on Film (distributed by the pupils were French, I was generally the most 
Encyclopaedia Britannica). None of these are successful student of my class in both pronunciation 
sponsored by the Division but, as separate experi- and style. 

mental approaches, are given whatever aid is at the 
disposal of the Division. It is the plan of the Division’s 
officers to encourage the development of additional 
experimental approaches to the teaching of chemistry Yours faithfully, 
at both the secondary school and collegiate level. 


Awaiting your reply and thanking you in antici- 
pation 


AnTHony NusBar AGEMIAN, 
Sincerely yours, c/o American University at Cairo 
Graduate Faculty 

113 Sharia Kasr el Aini 

Cairo United Arab Republic 


B. Cook, Secretary 
Division of Chemical Education 
American Chemical Society 


19 Bay Street 
TEACHER OF FRENCH AVAILABLE Squantum 71, Mass. 
To the Editor of September 6, 1961 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Y While in Egypt for a six-month stay, accompanying my 
I am a part-time teacher of French language after husband, I have had private tutoring in French from Anthony 
having been a full-time teacher many years ago. I Nubar Agemian and have found him a very able teacher. 
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should be obliged if you would kindly give me your Mr. Agemian has a very good command of the English 
opinion upon my possibilities of finding a post of language, as well as French, and is a patient, thorough teacher. 
French teacher in the United States or in Canada. Sincerely, 
I am: of Armenian origin, member of The First Janus ae oe 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., born in Philip H. Ragan, Deen 
June 1912, married and having three children, working College of Business Administration 


as Inspector at the Cairo Municipality. Boston University 


ANNOUNCING A NEW CATALOG 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The ISEB Library Committee has compiled a list of 
3,000 BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES — a revision of its 1958 ‘1,000 Books” List. The 
new and better list is being published and distributed for 
the ISEB by R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45 Street, 
New York 36, New York. The price is $3.00 per copy; 
$2.00 each on an order for five or more copies. 
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School Library Development Project 


American Association of School Librarians, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


CHECKLIST OF MATERIALS 
DISTRIBUTED BY SLDP 


ACHIEVING QUALITY IN SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS: THE LEADERSHIP ROLE OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. Summary of an ad- 
dress by Dr. James D. Logsdon, President, 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, given at the SLDP Leadership Conference, 
April 28, 1961. 3 pages 

CITIZENS’ GROUPS WHICH HAVE PROMOTED 
SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. A list- 
ing, with some descriptive examples, of citizens’ 
groups which have given leadership or support to 
efforts to improve school library programs. 
Developed by a study group at the SLDP Leader- 
ship Conference, April 29, 1961. 2 pages 


COMMENTS BY EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. A compilation of quotations, pre- 
pared by Eleanor Ahlers. April 1960. Mimeo; 
5 pages (Single copies free from AASL or 
SLDP) 


DEVELOPING YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Suggestions for citizens, prepared by Eleanor 
Ahlers for This Week magazine, April 1961. Mimeo; 
2 pages (Single copes free from AASL or SLDP) 


THE GOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY. Outlines charac- 
teristics of a good school library program and 
identifies what is needed to support such a pro- 
gram. Prepared by National Library Week for 
use with lay groups. 1961. Mimeo; 3 pages 


“LONG-RANGE PLANS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT” (sample plans) No. 1. PLAN- 
NING FOR ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES FOR 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM. Mimeo; 3 pages 
No. 2. PLAN FOR IMPROVING LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN HIGH SCHOOL. Mimeo; 4 
pages 
No. 3. MAN THE PUMPS! A PROPOSED 
PLAN FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY DEVELOPMENT. Mimeo; 5 pages 


NEXT STEPS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY DE- 
VELOPMENT. An address by Dr. Frances 
Henne given at the SLDP Leadership Confer- 
ence, April 30, 1961. 
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Mimeographed transcription. (Single copies free) 
Tape recording. Available for loan (free) or for 
purchase ($2.75) 


NEW GOALS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Reprint from ALA Bulletin, February 1960. 
(Single copies free from AASL or SLDP; for 
multiple copies please inquire) 


PLANNING PROGRAMS FOR DISCUSSION OF 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PRO- 
GRAMS. Outlines suggestions for planning pro- 
grams for different groups and at different levels 
(school, district, state, regional). Prepared by 
AASL Standards Committee. Mimeo; 4 pages 
(Single copies free from AASL or SLDP) 


PROGRAM PLANNING. Outlines methods for 
presenting information, for obtaining audience 
participation, for exchanging information. Pre- 
pared by AASL from materials developed by the 
ALA Library Community Project. September 


1960. Mimeo; 11 pages (Single copies free from 
AASL or SLDP) 


RESEARCH NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAM. A listing of areas in which studies, 
investigations, and publications are needed, as 
identified by a study group of the SLDP Leader- 
ship Conference, April 29, 1961. 2 pages 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES FACT SHEET. Identifies 
the needs for improving school libraries and offers 
tips on ways citizens’ groups can help. Prepared 
by Eleanor Ahlers for National Library Week, 
1961. Mimeo; 3 pages 


“SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECT.” A release which outlines the purposes 
and major activities of the SLDP. February 
1961. 4 pages 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PRO- 
GRAMS: BACKGROUND, PROCEDURES, 
CONTENT. A bulletin introducing the 1960 
national standards for school libraries. Mimeo; 
3 pages (Single copies free from AASL or SLDP) 


STANDARDS PROMOTE GOOD SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. A leaflet describing the national 
standards, the School Library Development Pro- 
ject, and state and local action needed and/or 
underway. June 1961. 4 pages 
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STATE PLANS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY DE- 
VELOPMENT: SUGGESTED ELEMENTS. 


Outlines suggestions for (1) organizing a working 


tember 1960. Mimeo; 3 pages (Single copies 
free from AASL or SLDP) 


TOOLS FOR USE IN SCHOOL LIBRARY DE- 


group; (2) studying needs; and (3) planning 
action steps. February 1961. 2 pages 

TIP SHEET FOR STANDARDS IMPLEMEN- 
TATION CHAIRMEN. A guide prepared by visual materials. Based on the bibliography in 
the AASL Standards Committee to guide the SCHOOL LIBRARIES, January 1961. April 
work of state standards representatives. Sep- 1961. Mimeo; 5 pages 


VELOPMENT. Ai bibliography of useful ma- 
terials, including books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
reprints, mimeographed bulletins, and audio- 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL OPERATION 


By Wi.1am Jounson, Editor. D. Van Nostrand Co. $5.85 


The rapid increase in school enrollments in recent 
years has been accompanied by a remarkable rise in the 
proportion of children enrolled in non-public schools — 
more than one in six in 1960. 


As the number of private school students continues 
to mushroom, the demand will be met by new schools 
founded by parents and civic leaders who have had little 
or no recent experience in the administration of inde- 
pendent schools, 


To assist these people, and the administrative heads 
they hire, this book, co-sponsored by the ISEB and the 
National Council of Independent Schools, condenses the 
accumulated experiences of a wide variety of independent 


schools, 


The twelve chapters by distinguished educators 
review every conceivable problem facing the head and 
founders of a new school. From the pre-school planning of 
“How to Get Your School Underway,” the handbook 
proceeds methodically with ‘‘Administration,” ‘“‘Curri- 
culum,” “Faculty,” “Student Body,” “Business Manage- 
ment,” “Public Relations,” ‘Financing the School,” 
“Religion and Values,”’ “Extracurricular Activities,” 
“Boarding schools.” 
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INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS 
OF 1960 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young people during 1960 were reading more about 
political and sociological problems in the world today 
than ever before and were concerned more with fact 
than fiction, a nation-wide survey of specialists in 
young adult reading in 46 big city high school and 
public libraries showed. 


This past year’s reading by the 14 to 19 year age 
group showed an abrupt change from previous years 
in that for the first time since World War II young 
adults turned away from narratives about the war, 
except for Denys Arthur Rayner’s Long Haul. 


Compiled as “Interesting Adult Books of 1960 for 
Young People” by the Committee on Selection of 
Books and Other Materials of the Young Adult 
Services Division of the American Library Association, 
the list contains twenty titles chosen from one hundred 
nominations by committee members, specialists in 
young adults’ reading, and outstanding librarians who 
are asked to report their experiences with the use of 
these books with young readers. The final selection 
is based on these replies. 


This year’s selections read like a world guide, with 
no fewer than 12 books about foreign lands, such as 
Laos, Greenland, England, the South Seas, Russia, 
Africa, and the Orient. 


“Tt’s often difficult for librarians to reconcile the 
tales of juvenile decadence with the youths of the 
current generation as we know them,” said Young 
Adult Librarian Marian L. Trahan, Oakland Public 
Library, Oakland, Calif., chairman of the committee. 


“We find in our surveys, year after year, a growing 
awareness of the world and its problems among the 
great majority of young adults, contrary to the much 
publicized version of today’s youths, depicting them 
as unfeeling, violence-loving mobsters. with a perma- 
nent TV squint,” Miss Trahan added. 


Personal experiences, biographies, space exploration, 
and wastefulness in the United States as indicated by 
their selection of The Waste Makers by Vance Packard, 
interested the young people during 1960, as well as 
stories about animals. 


Eight suspense tales topped the fiction field, while 
there was a complete lack of humor, an indication, 
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said Miss Trahan, that today’s young adults are 
becoming increasingly aware of their responsibilities 
in the adult world. 


The YASD list is chosen from among the entire 
output of adult books published during the year, and 
it has become, for librarians, high school teachers, 
parents, and youth leaders, a guide to reading for 
young people. 


Serving on the committee with Miss Trahan were: 
Barbara Joyce Duree, assistant in charge of Young 
People’s Books, ALA Booklist and Subscripticn Books 
Bulletin; E. Ben Evans, director of Instructional 
Materials, Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College district, Bakersfield, Calif.; Mrs. 
Helen Mekeel, supervisor of Young Adult Services, 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif.; John 
Park', librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn.; Elaine 
Simpson, Office of Young Adult Services, New York 
Public Library; and Robert H. Dumas, coordinator of 
Work with Young Adults, Dallas Public Library, 
Dallas, Tex. 


The “Interesting Adult Books of 1960 for Young 
People” were: 


Born Free, a Lioness of Two Worlds by Joy Adamson. Elsa, 
an orphan lion cub, is reared by the Adamsons and, after learning 
the ways of her own kind, returns to the African bush. 1960. 
220 p. Illus. Pantheon. $4.95. 

Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene by Norman Cousins. A personal 
glimpse of the great medical missionary, his work in Africa, and 
his views on the most urgent problems of today. 1960. 254 p. 
Illus. Harper. $6.95. 

The Good Years: From 1900 to the First World War by 
Walter Lord. The most explosive and significant events in the 
United States are colorfully portrayed in this reappraisal of the 
“Good Years.” 1960. 369 p. Illus. Harper. $4.95. 

Grant Moves South by Bruce Catton. Grant’s development 
as a man and leader is brilliantly shown in this reconstruction 
of his Mississippi campaign. 1960. 564 p. Little. $6.50. 

The Kingdom Within by Genevieve Caulfield, edited by Ed 
Fitzgerald. Thought blind herself since infancy, this brave 
American woman determined to set up a school for the blind in 
the Orient. 1960. 278 p. Harper. $4.00. 

The Long Haul by Denys Arthur Rayner. The terror of the 
stormy North Atlantic of 1943 is brought to life in the story 
of a British destroyer captain faced with towing a crippled 


tanker off enemy aircraft and submarines. 1960. 194 p. 
McGraw. $3.95. 


{Chairman of the ISEB’s Library Committee. 
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The Lovely World of Richi-san by Allan R. Bosworth. Just 
after World War II, a retired navy officer, stationed in Tokyo, 
learns through Richi-san and her family, that Japan and its 


people have great beauty and sensitivity 1960 222 p. Illus. 


Harper. $3.95. 

Man High by David G. Simons, with Don A. Schnanche. 
The thrilling account of Simons’ record breaking ascent to the 
altitude of 102,000 feet in a balloon-borne gondola to study the 
effects of space on a human being. 1960. 262 p. Doubleday. 
$4.50. 

Mistress of Mellyn by Victoria Holt. At a gloomy manor 
house in Cornwall, governess Martha Leigh gradually unravels 
the mystery surrounding the death of the master of Mellyn’s 
first wife. 1960. 334p. Doubleday. $3.95. 


The Night They Burned the Mountain by Thomas A. Dooley. 
Dr. Dooley’s return to a village in Laos to found a hospital, 
wage war against disease, filth, ignorance and poverty, and 
fight his personal battle against cancer. 1960. 192 p.  Iilus. 
Farrar. $4.50. 


Night Without End by Alistair MacLean. An airline crash 
on the Greenland ice cap and the problems of Arctic survival 
become secondary when scientist Peter Mason discovers there 
are two ruthless killers—identity unknown— among the 
passengers. 1960. 287 p. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Ring the Night Bell: the Autobiography of a Surgeon by Paul 
Budd Magnusos, edited by Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. Fast paced 
autobiography of a midwestern doctor — his experiences in 
medical school, problems of interneship, courtship with Alice, 
hard, trying days as a stockyard doctor, and achievements as a 
leader and authority in the field of surgery and rehabilitation. 
1960. 376 p. Little. $5.00. 

Storm the Last Rampart by David Taylor. Intrigue and 
hazardous adventures surround Bennet Paige, Captain in the 
Continental Army and spy behind the British lines, in the final 


desperate days of the Revolutionary War. 1960. 384 p. Lippin- 
cott. $4.95. 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee. A realistic picture 
of adult life, in a small Alabama town, as seen through the eyes 


of an eight-year-old girl whose lawyer-father defies race prejudice. 
1960. 296 p. Lippincott. $3.95. 


To Moscow — And Beyond by Harrison Salisbury. A New 
York Times correspondent vividly describes the changes that 


have occured in Khrushchev’s Russia. 1960. 301 p. Illus. 
Harper. $4.95. 
Trustee From the Toolroom by Nevil Shute Norway. Ad- 


venture awaits Keith Stewart, a shy, middle-aged Englishman, 
when he sets out, without money, to recover his niece’s inheritance 
lost in a South Sea shipwreck. 1960. 311 p. Morrow. $3.95. 


Wait Till Next Year: the Life Story of Fackie Robinson by 
Carl T. Rowan and John Roosevelt Robinson. An intimate 
account which presents with earnestness and warmth the base 
ball player’s poverty-stricken early life, his spectacular advance- 
ment in sports, and, his long struggle to obtain equal rights for 
his race. 1960. 339 p. Illus. Random. $4.95. 


The Waste Makers by Vance Oakley Packard. The waste- 
fulness that is being promoted today, together with the effects of 
all-out commercialization on the American people, provides the 
central theme of this thought-provoking book. 1960. 340 p. 
McKay. $4.50. 


Watcher in the Shadows, a novel by Goeffrey Household. 
Stalked by an unknown murderer, former British agent Charles 
Dennim plays a grim game of cat and mouse through the English 
countryside. 1960. 248 p. Little. $3.95. 

The Yellow Brick Road by Elizabeth Cadell. A handsome 
young man seen leading a goat in the middle of London starts 
Jody along the way to danger and romance. 1960, 224 p. 
Morrow. $3.50. 


speakers. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL READING INSTITUTE 

The 19th annual reading institute will be held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, the week of January 
22-26, 1962. “Reading in Modern Communication” will 
be the theme, and participants will include members of the 
Reading Clinic staff and other distinguished specialists. 
Edgar Dale and John Ciardi will be among the major 
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A DOZEN DO’S AND DON’T’S 


For Planning and Operating a Language Lab! or an Electronic 
Classroom in a High School 


Prepared from suggestions offered in two conferences on the language laboratory 
planned by the Modern Language Association under contract with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and held in New York on November 27-28 and December 18-19, 1960. 


The Participants at the conference were Feannette Atkins, Dora Bashour, Genevieve 
Blew, Remunda Cadoux, Pierre Capretz, Vincenzo Cioffari, Guillermo del Olmo, Frederick 
D. Eddy, Mary Finocchiaro, Evangeline Galas, Donald Hamlin, Elaine Hardie, C. Cleland 
Harris, Alfred 8. Hayes, Elton Hocking, Foseph Hutchinson, Robert Iglehart, Emile 
Falbert, Syloia Levy, William N. Locke, Sarah Lorge, A. T. MacAllister, Gustave Mathieu, 
F. Rand Morton, Anna I. Nolfi, Earle S. Randall, A. K. Shields, William F. Smither, 


Edward M. Stack, Donald D. Walsh. 


DO 


1. DO hire a consultant (not employed by a lab 
equipment manufacturer), to help you plan, evaluate 
bids, do the final checking of installed equipment. 


2. DO define your teaching objectives first and 
then choose equipment that will implement them. 


3. DO see at least three different types of suc- 
cessful installations in operation before you decide on 
your equipment. 


4. DO follow the instructions and guidelines (pp. 
26-28, 263-287) in the Council of Chief State School 
Officers’ Purchase Guide (Ginn and Co., 1959) and its 
Supplement (Ginn and Co., 1961). 


5. DO arrange your seating and equipment with 
provision for viewing as well as hearing and speaking. 


6. DO write exact specifications into your con- 
tract and accept delivery as completed only when the 
equipment tests up to specifications and functions 
smoothly for a full month and when there are adequate 
provisions for servicing. 


7. DO build an expandable and flexible lab, to 
handle future increases in demand and new improve- 
ments in equipment and methods. 


8. DO provide for regular preventive mainte- 
nance, with an annual budget of 3% to 5% of your 
total initial cost. 


9. DO plan for short lab sessions; 20 minutes of 
active daily use is the ideal. 


10. DO insist that the lab work be an integral 
part of the foreign-language course. 


11. DO urge each teacher who is to use the lab 
to study the growing literature on the subject and 
take a workshop course. 


12. DO cut in half the teaching load of the lab 
director and allow released time for all teachers who 
prepare lab materials. 
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DON’T 


1. DON’T try to do it yourself; planning a lab 
requires as much knowledge as planning a school and 
a radio station. 

2. DON’T leave the planning entirely to adminis- 
trators or A-V specialists, who may know little about 
foreign-language teaching. 

3. DON’T plan a lab for use by everyone (foreign 
languages, English, shorthand, speech); this will 
result in confusion and frustration. 

4. DON’T forget that a lab is no stronger than 
its weakest component, mechanical or human. 

5. DON’T accept inferior sound; it should be free 
of extraneous noise, and as natural and full-ranged as 
a live voice. 

6. DON’T forget Murphy’s Law of Electronics: 
Anything that can go wrong will. 

7. DON’T overlook the alternative of electronic 
equipment in each foreign-language classroom instead 
of a single lab. 

8. DON’T forget to budget for tapes, discs, and 
other expendable equipment. 

9. DON’T expect a// your equipment to function 
all the time; provide 10% to 20% spare parts or use 
only 80% to 90% of capacity. 

10. DON’T impose the lab program on unwilling 
or unprepared foreign-language teachers; start with 
one beginning course taught by an enthusiast, make 
it a success, then add other courses one at a time. 


11. DON’T expect the foreign-language teacher to 
teach and operate the lab at the same time; hire a 
technician to assist him. 

12. DON’T expect the lab to reduce the teacher’s 
work; it will increase it, redistribute it, re-orient it, 
and make it more effective. 


1Lab,” as used here, may refer to any installation of foreign- 
language teaching equipment. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


DON’T THROW THE BABY OUT 
WITH THE BATH! 


What possesses us so suddenly? 


More and more frequently we hear a voice, then 
two voices, decrying the sentimental values of alumni 
(ae) relationships to our schools. The voices all too 
often are from experienced persons whose connections 
lend prestige to what they say. Frequently they are 
heard by those of our members who are still groping 
for a way to stimulate alumni enthusiasms and alumni 


giving. 
“Do not accent the schooldays of your people.” 


“Tell of the school today.” “Tell of your plans for 
the future.” 


All of these statements have fund-raising as their 
objective. In many instances it is so close to the eye 
that the most myopic see it only. 


An issue of the 4 4 C News last spring contained 
the following: 
We look upon our alumni with a jaundiced eye and 
outstretched arm with upturned palm, as an ani- 
mated slot machine who will drop the jackpot in 
our laps if we pump his arm enough. 


This recognizes, though vehemently, the over- 
emphasis on the fund-raising potentials of our alumni. 


Could it be that these cries against sentiment come 
from the mouths and memories of those who had little 
or no happiness in their schooldays? Or were they, 
in those days of adolescence, wrestling too wretchedly 
with the problem of growing up among their con- 
temporaries? 


Or are they, as it seems to some of us, making a 
too-quick effort to drain the well of its water — or its 
oil — with little regard for the past or the future? 
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Our memories of our schooldays are often tender 
beyond their telling. Then we made our first lasting 
friendships. Then we learned to admire the teacher 
and to recognize self-sacrifice. Then we disliked 
certain tyrants of the classroom — until maturity 
gave us a truer perspective. 


Yes, then we learned to like, to the very heart of us, 
the bricks and mortar, the green turf that cushioned 
our steps, the seedling now become a great shrub or 
tree, and the lofty elms, now loftier. 


Is all of this, and much more, to be down-graded in 
favor of the material appeals? If it is, it will not be 
easy “to regain love once possessed.” 


Why not, instead, build upon the nostalgia for the 
past? Nostalgia should be a firm foundation upon 
which to erect the story of the school today and of its 
present and future needs. 


Let us use every honorable device to inspire sub- 
stantial gifts, while not discarding any values of the 
past, real or sentimental, 


SUGAR AND SPICE 


For his school to become the beneficiary of an 
irrevocable trust must give a headmaster special 
gratification, even beyond that of most cash gifts, 
for an irrevocable trust is unusual and has the possi- 
bility of growth during the donor’s lifetime. It is no 
wonder that St. Louis Country Day Magazine took 
pride in publishing a letter of appreciation for the 
establishment of such a trust from the headmaster, as 
follows: 


Fune 2, 1960 


Dear 


Your note of May 24, informal though it was, can only 
be described as historic. For 43 years St. Louis 
Country Day School has had the esteem and the support 
of many people in this community, and yet very few 
of them have had the foresight to consider the school’s 
long-range future and its growing importance to the 
community. 


The future can be assured, and the school’s place in the 
community strengthened, only by a substantial endow- 
ment fund. I have increasingly felt during the last few 
years that the need for endowment has become critical, 
and that the school cannot continue to move ahead with- 
out income from sources other than tuition fees. 
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Since bequests, insurance policies and trusts which 
name educational institutions as beneficiaries are the 
most important source of endowment funds, I hope 
most fervently that our friends will begin to consider 
this method of undergirding Country Day’s future. 
Your own inclusion of the school as a 20-year benefi- 
ciary of your trust is a gratifying step in this direction, 
and I speak for all of us when I send this word of 
cordial thanks. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Ashby T. Harper 
* 


As the fourth in a series devoted to academic 
departments at Exeter The Phillips Exeter Bulletin, 
publishes a remarkable ten-page article on the 
English department, well-illustrated from the per- 
sonnel angle. The piece is introduced as follows: 

To qualify for a diploma at Exeter, candidates must 
successfully complete four years of English... 
and three of a foreign language and of mathematics; 
and one year of American History. The Catalogue 
says, “The study of English requires constant read- 
ing and constant writing. The courses emphasize 
composition. ... All courses include exami- 
nations on the reading and themes in class and 
outside of class.... The best preparation for 
English at Exeter is practice in the mechanics of 
the language and wide reading. Boys who expect 
to come to Exeter for one, two or three years will 
do well to read most of the books listed for the 
Academy courses in the earlier years.” 


In this article, the department chairman examines 
the background of the Harkness Plan and its effect 
on the teaching of English for the past thirty years. 


A most remarkable sixteen-page biographical 
questionnaire has been prepared by the alumnae 
association of Northfield School for Girls. We have 
not seen a more complete coverage — and, after it 
has been filled out, a gummed flap can be sealed over 
it as it goes off prepaid to East Northfield, Mass. 
Perhaps a specimen copy would be available at the 
school for your respectful study. 


At the other — but no less commendable extreme — 
The Park School, Brooklandville, Md., displays its 
questionnaire on the back cover of its magazine, asks 
but eight major questions, and suggests tearing off the 
page and sending it back when completely answered. 
Take your choice: one way may be better than the 
other for your people. 


* 
“A Day for Grandparents.” It was held at The 
Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, and 


almost a hundred grandparents visited the class- 
rooms one Sunday afternoon, remaining for tea with 
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their granddaughters. The success of the affair 
assured another such occasion for next year. 


In observance of its thirtieth anniversary, indeed, 
with the air of being glad to be alive, The Desert Sun 
School, Idyllwild, Calif., published a twelve-page 
booklet under the title “Evolution of an Idea” which 
tells the history and philosophy of the school and 
radiates an enthusiasm which spills over on the reader. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Elliott would have 
an extra copy for you when the going seems unusually 
rough and a boost is needed —or don’t you ever 
have such moments? 


* 


“The Men In Our Lives” is the alluring title of an 
illustrated center spread in the Alumnae Bulletin of 
St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, Va., based on 
“Fathers’ Night.” Once every two years “lower and 
middie school fathers are kings for a night.” (Their 
status at other times is not defined.) A bright note 
was struck as one classroom was decorated with the 
pennants of the fathers’ colleges. 


* 


Trinity School, New York City, used a gimmick 
for annual giving entitled “This is what your gift 
really means to Trinity School” and following along 
with a device that, in slide-rule style, showed the 
value of gifts of various amounts, from five to twenty- 
five dollars, to the overall picture. 


This is the $10 example: 


Here’s The Way We Look At It... 
Few of us can afford to set up an 


endowment fund even though our devotion 
to Trinity is boundless, but... 


If your annual gift to the Alumni Fund 


It is equal to the income from endow- 

If all former students gave accordingly, 

our Alumni Fund would be ........ $15,000 
Which would be equal to the income 

from an endowment fund of ....... $375,000 


There have been many kinds of presentation of the 
school admissions problem. We never saw one though 
like the one published in The Assumption Preparatory 
School Alumnus, Worcester, Mass. As with Willie 
Westinghouse Edison Smith of early century cartoons 
(and there are some excellent cartoons used here as 
illustrations), the name of the piece is a long one: 
“They say you have to be a ‘brain’ to attend As- 
sumption Prep. Is that true? ‘No,’ says Dean 
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Maurice R. Allaire ’49, in his brief exposé of As- 
sumption Admissions — Myth Versus Fact.” 


“The Teaching of English” is the first in a series of 
departmental expositions in the latest Deerfield Alumni 
Journal, Deerfield Academy, Mass. Three masters of 
the eleven-man English department are quoted under 
the headings: 

Building the Foundation; The English Seminar; 
Senior English. 


The series is introduced by the Fournal’s editor as 

follows: 

In this time of evaluation and inventory we feel that 

education, like commerce, should take stock. Be- 

ginning in this issue we plan to crystallize our 

teaching techniques and beliefs in all departments, 

that you may recall your years at Deerfield and 

learn of our progress. (Our English department) 

believes strongly in independence of method bound 

firmly by union of purpose, a doctrine shared by 

the entire faculty. 

It is not unusual to come upon one issue of a school’s 

literary magazine which is of special merit, but when 
every issue over a period of years has conspicuously 
fine writing there must be a reason for it. The 
literary publications of The New Canaan (Conn.) 
Country School have such distinction. They are 
entertaining to adult readers, although the authors are 
all of ninth grade age or younger, some of them being 
in the fourth and fifth grades. 


* 


“Riverdale: Changing Community” is the title of 
the lead article in Quad, the magazine of Riverdale 
Country School, New York City. Written by a 
recent alumnus it had its first publication in the New 
York World-Telegram &§ Sun. We resist the temp- 
tation to quote from its brightest spots — and they 
are many, — for to do so would distort the meaning 
of the piece. Honest presentation of a subject such 
as this makes for greater understanding. Other 
schools located in communities with changing popu- 
lations and housing problems would benefit from 
facing the bare (though sometimes grim) facts, and 
laying them before their public. 


“How well do you know Shattuck?” That is 
another of those photo quizzes, based on shots of 
campus landmarks and providing a test of powers of 
observation for alumni of that Faribault, Minn., 
school. This device, with all its nostalgic overtones, 
is a fine attention-grabber, though sometimes one 
grieves for his stupidity as he fails to identify many 
of the subjects. 


1961 


“Who are the Polytechnic Trustees?” With the 
introduction of the newest member of the board at 
Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif., as a peg, the 
four-page Poly Policies gives a concise paragraph to 
each of the other fifteen men and women who make 
up the board. So much is crammed into these 
condensed biographies that we did not feel short- 
changed as we read along. All too seldom is the 
entire board introduced to a school’s public. 


* 


In springtime, when we drove to a nearby farm 
for asparagus and strawberries, it was our custom to 
inquire for the health of the farmer’s nonagenarian 
father, and the reply was “Oh, he often falls out of 
bed but he has all his facilities.” So, when Robert 
Matson, director of Culver’s public relations, Culver, 
Ind., was corresponding with us on the values of 
carved table tops in stimulating alumni interest we 
learned that Culver’s “facility” is the clubroom, and 
that those about to graduate are encouraged to carve 
their initials in a board placed there for that purpose. 
The board is then hung in the facility for the alumnus 
to point to with pride as he returns with son or grand- 
son. Mr. Matson adds, “I’ll let you know ten or 
twenty years from now how the project worked out.” 


The end-of-the-year issue of The Westonian, West- 
town School, Westtown, Pa., contained in the alumni 
news section fifteen pages of the activities of 
Westonians in colleges and technical schools. The 
treatment was personalized wherever possible and the 
spread in types of institutions was spectacular (the 
school’s being coeducational would have something 
to do with that). There were 159 places of higher 
education represented, and more than half of the 
Westonians had paragraphs devoted to them. The 
absence of news from those who had not responded to 
the school’s request was just another of the dis- 
heartenments to which those in alumni work must be 
accustomed. 


There is a lively tone to Volume IX of Spartan, 
the student newspaper of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
School, Austin, Tex. Many of us could take such 
pains, as do these editors, in the writing of legends for 
photographs. Some of us seem to slap them into 
place on the final proof. In Spartan, in addition to 
special care taken in this respect, a Jight touch often 
tantalizes the reader to look again—and more 
intently — for the raison d’etre of the picture. 
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JOTS AND TITTLES 


One of our fine schools points with justifiable pride 
to its newest student endeavor in the publication 
field. The well-executed magazine has a mature look, 
with such a wide variety of subjects covered — one 
piece by a tenth-grader written in French, another by 
an eleventh-grader, entitled “The Arithmetic-Geo- 


metric Progression.” The latter is a three-page 
mathematical achievement done in offset from an 
elite-sized typewriter which seemed to make letters 
and numbers and symbols skip all over the page — 
and everything in such apparent accuracy, about three 
pages of it, and our ruthless — but not bilious — 
proofreader eyes were profoundly impressed by the 
sheer presentation of so much intricate typing. And 
then in the final paragraph (by which time the author 
and even the reader must have been exhausted) we 
come upon the word “‘progession.” 


As magazine editors we al] know how we can get so 
close to our jobs that we lose perspective, especially 
at year’s end. When two of our finer publications 
appeared this summer with no photographs of con- 
temporary students but many of graduates of yester- 
year, we wondered whether year-end weariness had 
not blurred the editor’s vision. It would be easy to 
overlook the obvious, especially when alumni (ae) 
days have provided so many pictorial opportunities 
among the guests of rare vintage. But isn’t it too bad 
to overlook the current products of the vineyard? 


* 


On the back cover of the catalogue of Renbrook 
School, West Hartford, Conn., is a listing of “Parent 
Council 1961-1962.” There are forty-two names, all 
of them mothers of current students, Renbrook being 
a junior school where the mother usually occupies a 
more prominent place in the education program. 
There are, besides the officers and committee chair- 
men, class representatives, two each for every grade, 
nursery through the ninth. 


We wanted to know more, so we wrote to Mrs. W. 
Ainsworth Greene, Headmistress, for further infor- 
mation, and this is a part of her helpful reply: 


Basically the school has from the start taken 
the attitude that we were in business together — 
parents and faculty. This in no way implies that 
the parents run the school. Quite the opposite is 
the case. Here at school we make all of our plans 
independently — courses, class divisions, activities, 
rules, vacations, and all policy regulating the life of 
436 children entrusted to us each school day. The 
parents go along with this remarkably well. We 
only have a few special people who want things 
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changed for them. Seldom do we make exceptions 
unless the circumstances are most unusual. 


Now for the parents—we need help with 
transportation: trips, concerts, Shakespeare Festi- 
val, museums. The parents handle all of this very 
smartly. We tell them how many are going, and 
the cars draw up at the door. Next we have both 
a reference and general library. The general 
library is almost totally staffed (and set up) by 
mothers on the Council. 

If any class is doing something special, the 
classroom mother is often asked to assist. 

The hospitality people do all the teas and 
coffee hours. Publicity releases to the newspapers 
are sent to that committee. 


We run a very active and profitable clothing 
exchange. This is managed just like a small shop 
by parents for other parents and personnel of the 
school, 

We have had an annual fair for many years 
which yields about $2,000 profit in one afternoon, 
This is the combined effort of all the Council 
members. 

The Council as such meets three or four times 
a year to hear about the school or discuss their 
particular business and to plan for several meetings 
open to all mothers, such as talks on the new math, 
linguistics, etc. 

One person on the Council sits on the Edu- 
cational Policy Committee, composed of Trustees 
and Faculty, where we study such things as 
teachers’ salaries, the need for a language lab or 
exchange teachers. 


* 


When Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., 
introduced the forty-hour week to certain of its 
employees, the superintendent, Major General Delmar 
T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), took occasion to interpret 
the move to those affected, in Messenger, an admirably 
planned news and comment publication. The super- 
intendent’s words seem to us to be worthy of printing 
for those who have similar problems today: 


The new 40-hour work week has been in effect 
for two weeks now. I hope that most of the prob- 
lems have been ironed out and that you are enjoy- 
ing the added free time that the reduced work week 
permits. There are so many chores each of us has to 
to do around the house that the extra time for our- 
selves is very handy. The long weekend will also 
give a lot of you a chance to take a trip, plant a 
larger garden, or do the many other things you have 
wanted to do but have not had time. Free time isa 
wonderful thing if used to good advantage. 

I want to remind all of you that if you cando 44 
hours of work in a 40-hour work week and your pay 
remains the same for the shorter work week then 
you have really had a pay raise of 10 per cent for 
each hour of work because you are now being paid for 
44 hours but are only working 40 hours. You have 
gained four hours for yourself and your earnings 
have increased for each hour worked. I hope that 
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all of you understand this and understand too that 
we can remain on a 40-hour week only if the work 
can be done without hiring extra people and without 
overtime work. If we find that it is going to cost 
more to get the work done, we would certainly have 
to shift back to a 44-hour week. I hope that this 
will not be necessary and that I will have the 
whole-hearted cooperation of each and every one 
of you so that we can remain on the new work week. 


If each one of you keeps eyes and ears open 
you will see many things that can be done more 
quickly and more economically from the point of 
view of time as well as cost. . . . 


Some of our student publications are outstanding 
in the quality of stock, typography, and halftones 
used. Many of the magazines seem to have gained 
their affluence because of the amount of advertising 
space they have sold. Most of it has been sold, with 
or without pressure, to merchants and contractors 
who have been, or expect to be, benefited by sales to 
the school and its people. Some are “compliments of 
a friend,”a generous friend. It is not unusual to see 
an advertisement of a California auto sales agency in 
the annual of an Eastern school. When thirteen of 
fifty-two pages are devoted wholly to advertising, one 
wonders just how much “strong arm” was applied to 
secure the advertising and how many advertisers felt 
themselves to be victimized by overly active school- 
boys and schoolgirls. 


Professional fund raisers usually urge a special 
appeal to those corporations from whom the schools 
make purchases or with whom they have contacts. 
One of our members recently appealed to “friends — 
of whom you are one” with confidence of a “sub- 
stantial contribution each year for the next five 
years.” “As a guide to your thinking,” the school 
suggested “‘a gift each year for five years based on 
2.5% of your annual gross business with us.’”” —Ouch! 


Hockey rinks indoors and out have been the bane 
and the boon of many schools during the last decade. 
One school emphasizes the word “artificial” in the 
title of its rink. Perhaps sunny California and 
tropical Florida know the difference between ice and 
artificial ice. 


MISCELLANY 

Most of us recognize the value of those class histories 
that serve so well, even though done economically 
and compactly, to promote interest at the times of 
special reunions, from the fifth to the fiftieth, say. 
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It was our practice, during the week after each May 
Alumni Day, to offer the opportunity to those classes 
with special reunions coming up the following year 
to work through the alumni office, beginning at once, 
a year ahead, to gather data for later publication. If 
half of those concerned responded cooperatively, we 
were fortunate. It took months to gather the material 
and weeks had to be allowed for processing. We well 
remember, however, in 1952, on the morning of the 
first day, a Friday, of the alumni week-end, the 1902 
class representative appeared and asked for a complete 
class biography to be ready by the following morning. 
Since most of the preparations for alumni day had 
been completed an assistant with an old-fashioned 
(sic) feeling for the call to the colors threw herself 
into the job, and miradile dictu the bound volumes 
were ready within the twenty-four hours. That was 
the spirit of 52 — long may it reign. 


One of the most complete reunion brochures last 
June was of Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., which 
included in its seventy pages vital statistics and 
current news of the most active six classes whose 
special years were celebrated from among those of 
1911 to 1956. The book is fully illustrated with 
family pictures and should encourage neglectful class 
secretaries to get into the act in future years. 


* 


“The Pursuit of Excellence.” When first we heard 
the phrase we were impressed. Now it has reached 
our saturation point. Surely there will be a new slogan 
to hoist upon our masts before long. If so many of us 
are pursuing excellence, sincerely and energetically, it 
must have been caught up with by now. Or is it un- 


attainable? 


We wish to Bring to Your Attention: is the title of 
the bulletin of Renbrook School, West Hartford, Conn. 
Under the heading “Lost and Found” is this para- 
graph: 

In a rather sad closet to the right of the front 
door in Rentschler House there is a collection of 
belongings valued at roughly three hundred and 
fifty dollars. These articles came to school as 
someone’s possessions; they are not marked; they 
are in various states of usefulness. For the most 
part, our students are casual about losses. Many 
of them find it hard to look for things; some of 
them say, “Oh well, I’ll get another new one.” 
None of this offers a solution to our problem — 
storing and handling over three hundred pounds 
of clothing a year. Most important, our children 
continue to be careless and wasteful. It is entirely 
possible that if names were attached to all posses- 
sions and greater emphasis was placed on caring 
for them, we could change “Lost and Rarely 
Found” to “Valued and Usually Kept.” 
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At the Florida conference of the American Alumni 
Council in July, Mrs. Eugenie S. Owens, of G. A. 
Brakeley and Co. Inc., presented a paper entitled 
“‘A Frank Appraisal of Alumni Records and How to 


Improve Them.” We are privileged to print her 
summary of seven points to remember: 


1. Knowing what you want your records to do for you. 

2. Selling their importance to top administration. 

3. Careful planning of formats and procedures before making 
changes. 

. Interested and cooperative staff for implementation. 

. Cooperation with other departments. 

. Depth research on individuals. 


. Learning to use the material and teaching others to do 
the same. 


SID 


Instead of roaring into a diatribe on the subject, 
may we quietly criticize the practice of appointing 
recent arrivals to the faculty as advisers to student 
newspapers? Those who have had journalistic 
experience, no matter how well-intentioned or en- 
ergetic they may be, are only partly qualified if the 
traditions and the legends — and, yes, the names of 
old-timers among the graduates—are not well- 
known. Errors in names and facts can make the 
student editors, who are not expected to know well 
the school history, look inept. This fall one old school 
has appointed a master of two years’ tenure, not an 
alumnus, as faculty adviser to its newspaper, and 
another well-known school has chosen a newcomer to 
the faculty for the task. Most campus papers have 
a substantial off-campus reader list, composed of 
those who observe errors of historic and legendary 
sorts more readily than do those on campus. 


Do you approve of calling your annual giving fund 
an “honor roll” or a “loyalty fund”? A member 
school, in 20-point caps, has a banner line “Is your 
name on the ‘Honor Roll’ for 1960-61?” Are honor 
and loyalty measured by such a criterion? 


* 


Do you like these achievement awards that are 
being made by our member schools: in increasing 
numbers on festive days? The procedure is spreading, 
particularly among boys’ schools. Seldom is there an 
explanation of the method of choosing the nominee or 
what qualifies one for recognition. It’s all very jolly 
for the recipient but how about the others, some of 
them in the audience and many more as readers of the 
later story of the presentation, who feel that they too 
are deserving of recognition by their alma mater! 
Shall we view this creeping custom more critically? 
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The distinction accorded to one may break the hearts 
of many. And that isn’t good! 


By the time Headmaster Buell had retired from St. 
George’s, Middletown, R. I., last June he had ad- 
dressed something in excess of 15,000 birthday cards 
to alumni. 

* 


The Sixth Annual Development Fund of Scar- 
borough Country Day School, Scarborough, N. Y., 
was devoted entirely to improving faculty salaries. 
An example of thoroughly informing the clientele 
was a two-paged report of faculty salaries, what they 
were and are, and what fringe benefits are provided. 
It was a straightforward presentation by Headmaster 
Richardson which should have inspired confidence as 
well as contributions. 


IN MEMORY 


When William G. Avirett was Education Editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, in the early forties, a 
long-time enthusiast for our then SEB, he urged the 
creation of a public relations committee for the SEB. 
At the request of the Executive Committee, he pro- 
posed the possible personnel of such a committee. 


After his long teaching experience at Deerfield 
Academy and then his New York newspaper career, 
he moved into other fields related to education, and 
always maintained his interest in the independent 
school. His belief in the ISEB never waned and was 
accelerated last year when he became the first modern 
visiting master at Lawrenceville. After a year’s 
service there, a heart attack claimed him suddenly 
and peacefully on August 9. It was the second attack 
within a few years. Even though retired and sixty-six 
years of age, he was preparing to take a deanship at 
Foxcroft this fall and to continue there indefinitely. 


We frequently had occasion to refer to him, and 
several times to introduce him to audiences, as “‘the 
father of the ISEB public relations committee.” He 
will live long in the hearts of those he leaves behind. 


DRAWINGS SOLICITED 


The Buttetin solicits contributions of appropriate 
black and white drawings from which small cuts can be 
made. Drawings to decorate the several department 
headings will be especially welcome. They may be serious 
or humorous (cartoons). Those that cannot be used will 
be cheerfully returned if they are accompanied by stamped 
self-addressed envelopes. Contributions from students, as 
well as from their teachers, will be considered. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Asheville Country Day School, N. C., reports 
that two years ago Mrs. H. L. Reed began a course 
in conversational Russian for fifth and sixth graders, 
which has been highly successful. Last year the 
course was strengthened and improved, and it is being 
offered again this year to the original group as well 
as to new fifth graders. 


The Brunswick School of Greenwich, Conn., is 
offering this year for the first time a course in calculus. 
Designed for boys who have completed the school’s 
mathematical requirements by the end of their junior 
year, the course culminates in the advanced placement 
examination, thus giving the students a head start on 
their college math program. Another new develop- 
ment is an honors program in algebra for the eighth 
grade. Through this about ten high ranking eighth 
graders will endeavor to do the equivalent of two 
years’ work by next June. 


At The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., a 
special program of advanced studies in science and 
mathematics was held during the regular summer 
session. This program was sponsored by the Southern 
Connecticut State College and the National Science 
Foundation. Fifty boys and thirty girls attended the 
session, under the direction of Edward M. North. 
Among the subjects taught were biology, chemistry, 
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physics, astronomy, scientific English, 
Russian, and an introduction to research. 


scientific 


The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., will complete, 
this year, the final stage and transition permitting a 
new history curriculum to go into effect next year. 
Formerly four years of history were required, in- 
cluding (1) Ancient, (2) Medieval, (3) Modern 
European and (4) United States. Under the new plan 
classical history will be taught in the freshman year, 
modern European history commencing with the re- 
naissance in the sophomore year and United States 
history in the junior year, thereby leaving the senior 
year free for development of advanced history courses 
for those boys with special interests in this field. 
Anticipated in this connection are possible courses in 
Far Eastern and Russian history as well as a course 
in world history of the last 50 years with special 
emphasis on the events of the post-World War II 
period. 


A change in the curriculum has provided a number 
of music students at The Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa., with the opportunity to get full college 
credit in this subject. 


The awakening of language consciousness and the 
fostering of interest and concern for language studies 
are the aims of a new course, in basic linguistics, at 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., for sixty-five 
students in the seventh and eighth grades. Under 
the direction of Paul A. Gaeng, foreign language 
department head, the course first defines the funda- 
mental laws governing the evolution and structure of 
language by way of synthesis rather than unrelated 
grammatical rules. During the second semester the 
student is exposed for one marking period each to a 
study of Latin, French, and Spanish in the light of 
their relation to one another and to English. The 
intent of this presentation is to guide the student in 
his selection of a foreign language and enrich his 
understanding of language as an art. The linguistics 
study replaces non-credit introductory classes in 
Latin, French, and Spanish previously offered. 
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Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., has in- 
augurated an ungraded reading and math program 
from second grade through eighth grade. With these 
classes meeting at the same time each day, oppor- 
tunities are given for good students to go ahead and 
for students having difficulty to work at their own 


level. 


A grant from The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation has established 
this year at Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., a “lay 
reader” program designed to increase the amount and 
frequency of composition work done in the school. 


This program is now being used very successfully 
in several large public school systems throughout 
the country. Pingry is the first independent school 
in the United States to adopt such a program and is 
therefore serving as a pilot school among the inde- 
pendent schools for this new concept in English 
teaching. 


The plan was initiated by John P. Ferguson, 
guidance director of the school, and by the English 
department. Under the plan, college trained assist- 
ants, generally housewives in the community, read 
compositions for mechanics, grammar, and general 
effectiveness of expression. Regular teachers read the 
papers for content and at least every fourth paper for 
mechanics as well. The reading assistants also read 
corrected and rewritten papers. 


The amount of time saved enables the teachers to 
assign a theme a week regularly. (In the public 
school use of the program the goal is a theme every 
two weeks.) Teachers still keep close touch with 
their students’ work, but are able to handle more 
written work, more efficiently, under the new plan. 
There are also opportunities for more outside work 
and independent study on the part of the student, 
who might profit by having two people regularly 
reading his written work. 


Major academic changes were instituted at St. 
Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., when 
a five-year high school program opened in September. 


Boys entering the eighth grade start high school 
work and will be required to take four years of a 
modern language, with the fifth being offered as an 
elective. Latin is now an elective, but 90% of the 
boys are expected to take it in the 9th and 10th 
grades, and many will continue to elect it in the 11th 
and 12th. Russian and Greek are now being offered 
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in the last two years, and it is therefore possible for a 
student to have a maximum of five years of French, 
German, or Spanish, plus either four years of Latin 
or two years of Latin and two years of Greek or 
Russian. 


All students will have as a minimum ancient, 
medieval, and United States history, and in most 
cases modern history. Contemporary affairs has been 
added as a required course for seniors and will explore 
in depth five or six problems of contemporary interest 
including the nature of Communism, the growing 
nations of Africa, and domestic civil rights actions. 


Changes in the math curriculum now find the boys 
taking two years of algebra and one of geometry by 
the end of the 10th grade; advanced algebra will be 
completed in the 11th grade; and seniors then may 
elect calculus or other advanced topics. 


The new curriculum in science includes a year of 
general science in the eighth grade; two years of 
basic science, the first of which is required of all 
boys and the second of any student desiring to take 
advanced courses. The two year sequence seeks to 
cover a year of chemistry, a year of physics and 
almost a year of biology. In addition three advanced 
college level courses — physics, chemistry, and biology 
—will be offered in the senior year. 


St. Mark’s School of Texas is one of three 
schools in Texas and Louisiana which have introduced 
the Spaulding — or unified — phonics system of read- 
ing instruction in the elementary grades. The system 
uses a phonetic approach and is one that is gaining 
popularity among reading experts. Material from the 
School Mathematics Study Group of Yale University 
is also employed throughout the twelve grades at St. 
Mark’s. This new mathematics has been recognized 
as an important advance in pre-college education. 
In addition to these programs, instruction in oral- 
aural French by the direct method is begun in the 
third grade. 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has added college-level calculus to its advanced 
placement program. With four years of mathematics 
as the prerequisite, eighteen seniors from a class of 
sixty are enrolled. Mrs. Naomi Darrigrand, head of 
the mathematics department since 1949, is teaching 
the course, which is the most recent development in 
the accelerated mathematics program inaugurated at 
Friends School four years ago. 
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A number of changes were made at Texas Military 
Institute, San Antonio, Tex., for the current school 
year. The most impressive change was the installation 
of a twenty-booth language laboratory, which was 
donated by Marshall T. Steves, an alumnus. The 


library was also enlarged, and a new faculty lounge 
was added. 


In the academic area, the daily class schedule was 
changed from six fifty-five-minute periods to eight 
forty-five-minute periods. This arrangement will 
allow for greater flexibility in schedules and will make 
more time available for students to do work on their 
own. 


The religious program has also been accelerated, 
and each student has a class in religion each week. 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, which adjoins the 
campus, has been made available for daily chapel 
services and for communion services twice a week. 
The school also shares a Sunday evening prayer 
service with the members of the St. Luke’s parish 
and their youth group. 


Successful experience of several years with an 
informal language training program has led to the 
introduction at Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., 
of an organized program directed by a trained special- 
ist. She works closely with the department of English 
in all aspects of language but has an experienced staff 
under her own direction. 


The program is planned particularly to help the 
serious student whose school achievement is of lower 
quality than it should be in view of his ambition and 
his intellectual potential. Tests are given to detect 
and diagnose reading difficulties; and after conferences 
with students, parents, and teachers, instruction is 
offered according to special needs, whether in spelling, 
vocabulary, comprehension, expression, or speed. 
This teaching is done in private lessons or in small 
groups, according to individual needs. Frequent 
follow-up tests and conferences with teachers measure 
and record the advances made during the year. 


Twenty-four professors from leading colleges and 
universities in the East will participate in a pioneering 
course for seniors at Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt. The course, entitled Man and His World, 
consists of a series of weekly lectures and discussion 
periods designed to “bridge the gap” between high 
schools and college. The course will trace the history 
and development of man and his civilizations from the 
birth of the universe to the present cold-war conflicts. 
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Professors from Amherst, Bates, Boston University, 
Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, M.I.T., 
Middlebury, the University of Rhode Island, Skid- 
more, Smith, the University of Vermont, Williams, 
and Yale are taking part in the course. 


SHALL WE PROVIDE OUR STUDENTS 
WITH THE ANSWERS? 

Last May Albert Norris of the mathematics depart- 
ment of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., sent out 
the following letter: 

TO MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, AUTHORS, 
EDITORS, AND PUBLISHERS: 

A problem that faces every mathematics teacher is whether 
to provide the students with answer books or not. Those who 
favor giving answer books to the students often point out that: 

1. The possession of an answer book enables the student to 

find out immediately whether he understands a new 
process, instead of doing an entire set of problems 
incorrectly. 

2. The student who is absent can keep up with the class by 

correcting his own papers every day. 

3. The student who wishes to give himself additional 

practice may do so, 

Those who are opposed to the students’ having answer books 
contend that: 

1. Students should be encouraged to check and find out 

whether their solutions are correct themselves. 

2. Students will rely too heavily on the answer book and 

not work as carefully as they should. 

3. Some students will look at the answer before they have 

even done the problem! 

I confess that I find merit in all of the above arguments, 
and which camp I belong in at a particular moment depends on 
which set of arguments seems to me to have the more weight 
at that moment. I shift frequently! 

It occurs to me that a solution that would make me (and, I 
believe, a lot of other mathematics teachers) happy would be to 
provide the students with answers to the odd-numbered problems. 
This procedure is followed in 

“Plane, Solid, and Spherical Trigonometry” by Hart & Hart 

(Heath) 

“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry” by Granville, Smith, 

Mikesh (Ginn) 

“College Algebra” by Raymond W. Brink (Appleton 

Century) 

I shall be grateful for comments on the above. In advance, 
thank you very much. 


Albert Norris 


On October 2, Mr. Norris reported that the replies 
from teachers were unanimously in favor of the proposal 
— most of them enthusiastically so. A few suggested 
slight variations, usually dependent on the age group 
to which their classes belonged. 


A more important variation, put forth by several 
authors, was that the student should have a// the 
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answers to certain groups of problems (such as those 
in which a build-up or discovery-principle is involved), 
but answers only to the odd-numbered problems in 
certain other groups, and no answers at all to groups 
used for testing. 


Letters from editors and publishers indicate that 
they are just waiting to be told. (‘‘So far there has 
been no demand from teachers for this idea.” ‘The 
time may come when enough teachers will want a 
Students’ Answer Book to make this desirable from 
our point of view.””) It seems to Mr. Norris that the 
time has come, for the letters which he has received 
represent a sampling from a wide geographical area. 
Mr. Norris is now ready to make his recommendations 
specific, as follows: 

That a separate answer book for students be made available 
for all junior and senior high school mathematics textbooks. The 
general principle to be followed would be that of the odd- 
numbered problems, but the preparation of such answer books 
should be under the supervision of the author, and the odd- 


numbered-idea should be modified in whatever way the author 
believes will make the text most effective for teaching. 


Mr. Norris believes that this will make everyone 
happy. Of course no teacher would have to provide 
his students with such an answer book, and teachers 
who wish their students to have a// the answers could 


give them the regular answer books, as some teachers 
do now. 


What do other ISEB mathematics teachers think? 
Write to Albert Norris, Milton Academy, Milton 86, 
Mass. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


An eight-part physical development and athletic 
program for the school year has been put into oper- 


ation at Asheville Country Day School, Asheville, 
N. C. 


All students in grades four through twelve have 
been given Physical Development Screening Tests 
consisting of pull ups, sit ups, and squat thrusts. 
Recommended by the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, the tests are designed to show minimum 
development in arm and shoulder strength, flexibility, 
abdominal strength, and agility. Students failing any 
one of the tests are re-examined every six weeks until 
they pass. 


Running over increasing distances and short periods 
of calisthenics are daily activities for grades four 
through twelve. 


Intra-mural teams in grades four through twelve, 
seven through nine, and ten through twelve will 
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compete against each other throughout the year in 
basketball, touch football, track and field, and base- 
ball. 


Basketball, track and field, and baseball teams will 
play teams from local schools as well as teams from 
Greenville, S. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and Charlotte, 
N.C. 


A Physical Development Test, recommended by the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, will be given to 
all students in grades four through twelve three times 
during the year. The seven-part test is designed to 
measure a student’s continuing physical development. 


Teaching of skills and fundamentals of games, 
including basketball, track and field, baseball, and 
tennis, completes the program for students in grades 
four through twelve. 


Children in the Primary Department will participate 
daily in running and short periods of calisthenics. 


The program will be administered by James L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. Scott Harvey, and Marshall H. 
Roberts, Jr. 


The Episcopal Academy, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
proud of its unusual performance in ranking top in 
the nation among the all-boy schools which reported 
their performance in the Amateur Athletic Union 
physical fitness tests for the school year 1960-1961. 
Three hundred and sixty students in the school passed 
the graduated tests of the AAU, which measure 
strength, speed, endurance, and agility. In reporting 
the achievement to the school, President N. J. Barack 
of the AAU praised the students in participating 
schools for taking up the challenge of President John 
F. Kennedy to promote better physical fitness among 
the youth of America. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
THE PEACE CORPS 


Jack Snobble, Director of Admissions at the 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Carbondale, 
Colo., returned late this fall from the Peace Corps 
Training Center in Peurto Rico. Mr. Snobble took 
part in the preliminary surveys of the Puerto Rico 
site and returned as a member of the group which 
established the camp and recently completed training 
the first thirty Peace Corps volunteers, who are now 
in Tanganyika as surveyors and civil engineers. A 
second group of English and science teachers bound 
for the Philippines was also trained at this time. 
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The Puerto Rican camp has borrowed a part of its 
curriculum, as well as its director of training (Capt. 
J. F. Fuller), from Great Britain’s Outward Bound 


Foundation. Outward Bound has run a rigorous 
physical and character-building program in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the world since 
1946. Whereas each school retains its own charac- 
teristics and approaches, the keynote of each program 
is self-knowledge through adventure, hardship, and 
community service. Obviously these are the qualities 
needed in the Peace Corps, and the juncture of the two 
programs seems a natural one. 


Although the “Tanganyikans” attended the Puerto 
Rico Camp at the end of their training, most volun- 
teers will go through the camp as a preliminary 
phase, as did the “Filipinos.” In either case they 
have an ample opportunity to toughen themselves 
physically and mentally. The program includes cross- 
country runs, calisthenics, and extensive hiking and 
camping; it teaches skill, confidence, and self-control 
in potentially dangerous situations such as rock 
climbing, canoeing, “drown-proofing,” and aerial- 
obstacle course, and jungle survival. Volunteers 
participate in discussions of problem-solving, such as 
they might meet in foreign areas where they will have 
to justify their presence to potentially hostile groups. 
Finally, and probably most importantly, the volun- 
teers will work with community development experts 
on road-building, housing, and agricultural projects. 


Since most of the Peace Corps work will be in 
tropical areas of Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
and Far East, the Puerto Rico site provides a good 
introduction to tropical climate, vegetation, working 
and living conditions, as well as the invaluable “‘feel”’ 
of being a minority group in a predominantly Spanish- 
speaking, Spanish-culture area. Possibly one draw- 
back is that the Puerto Ricans are so friendly and 
hospitable that the volunteers may forget that they 
are the “Ugly Americans” in many parts of the world. 


Private school participation in the Puerto Rican 
program has come chiefly from the Rocky Mountain 
School and Phillips Academy, Andover. Mr. Snobble 
directed the rock climbing, the cross-country treks, 
and the canoeing phases of the training. The “drown- 
proofing” or survival swimming was directed by 
Reagh Wetmore, swimming coach at Andover, who 
evolved his program from Fred Lenoue of Carnegie 
Tech, who is also now at the camp. Joshua Miner of 
Phillips Academy, Andover was also instrumental in 
planning the project. The Rev. William Coffin, 
chaplain at Yale, directed the camp. 


The Rocky Mountain School in cooperation with 
Colorado Academy is also giving its full support in 
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helping to start the Colorado Outward Bound School 
at nearby Marble, Colorado. The Colorado Outward 
Bound will be a twenty-six day course along the same 
lines as the British Outward Bound Schools, but there 
may be modifications to meet American conditions 


and needs. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., is one of the 
five preparatory schools for which a scholarship has 
been established at Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., 
according to a statement made by Henry Cowan, 
director of studies at Blair Academy. 


This award, known as the Alfred University 
Scholarship Award, has an annual stipend of $250.00 
for a total of four years. The scholarship is to be 
given to a boy finishing in the upper third of his class, 
who has been admitted to Alfred University and has 
indicated that he is planning to major in a science 
field such as Ceramic Engineering, Chemistry or 
Physics. 


The applicant should attain an average of at least 
625 on the College Entrance Examination Board 
examinations and be recommended “upon the basis 
of scholarly achievement and potentialities as a future 
student,” and “for character and sincerity.” 


The recipient, in order to qualify for an award in 
his second year, shall be expected to maintain a 
scholastic index above the all-college average. For 
the third and fourth years, the recipient must meet 
the minimum requirements for scholarship awards 
usually required by the Scholarship Committee of 
Alfred University, and he must continue his science 
major. 


Other schools included in this scholarship are The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; Moorestown Friends 
School, Moorestown, N. J., The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J.; and Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., is 
participating in an eight-year study of academic pre- 
diction and growth sponsored jointly by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Approximately 40,000 public 
schools in twenty representative American com- 
munities and six boys’ preparatory schools are taking 
part in this project. 


The study will seek to determine how academic 
growth varies with, or is affected by, characteristics 
of the school and experiences of students. The study 
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will also try to answer the question, “How early in 
his school career can the academic standing of a 
twelfth grader be accurately predicted?” 


Mary Harley Jenks, principal of Saint Mary’s-in- 
the-Mountains from 1944 to 1959, returned to her 
old home in the San Francisco Bay Area upon her 
resignation of that position, and in 1960 founded The 
College Preparatory School, Oakland, Calif. This 
co-educational day school fills a strongly-felt need, 
for the East Bay has very few independent schools, 
and the public schools are forced to struggle with 
extreme problems of population growth. 


The College Preparatory School’s emphasis is 
strongly academic. The school accepts only potential 
candidates for good four-year colleges. It has enrolled 
to date about a third of those examined. All courses 
but physical education are academic. Daily physical 
education is provided for all students, but inter-school 
competition is not allowed. Only such extra-curricular 
activities as stem from and enhance classwork are 
permitted. The parents plan a limited, simple social 
program. 


Of the six full-time faculty members, one has a 
Ph.D. degree and two others have Master’s degrees. 
Eastern and Western universities are represented. 
The school is introducing modern mathematics; and 
having installed the laboratory equipment for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s high school 
course in physics, is giving that course as part of its 
science program. 


The Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Carbon- 
dale, Colo., which has run a work camp for the past 
eight summers, is planning in 1962 to start a summer 
school for secondary school students interested in 
advanced studies. The mornings will be devoted to 
academic subjects, the afternoons to sports and work 
on the ranch, and the evenings to arts, crafts, and 
studies. On week-ends there will be trips to the high 
country, and one long trip to the Navajo Reservation. 
There will be strong courses in a few academic subjects 
depending somewhat upon the staff available. Teach- 
ers who would be interested in teaching out here for 
a summer might contact John S. Holden, Director, 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School, Carbondale, Colo. 


Two distinguished teachers have been named to 
fill Eppley Endowed Chairs at Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. 
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Dr. Preston W. Slosson, an outstanding professor 
of history at the University of Michigan for forty 
years, has been appointed to the Eppley Chair of 
History. Major General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF 
(Ret.), superintendent, said the appointment is for 
one year as part of the Academy’s policy of bringing 
in college professors to fill the Eppley History chair 
on a year-to-year basis. 


Walter W. Strait, a member of the Academy faculty 
since 1934, has been appointed to the Eppley Chair of 
Physics. He will be the first permanent chairholder 
in physics since the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, 
Omaha, Neb., endowed six chairs at Culver in 1958. 


Dr. Slosson has a rich and varied background as the 
author of thirteen books on European history, a 
member of the Department of State, a newspaperman 
and radio broadcaster, a participant in the Paris 
Peace Conference, and a history professor at the 
University of Michigan from 1921 to last June as well 
as a member of the faculty of many other colleges and 
universities in the United States and England. 


Time, in its Aug. 4 issue, highlighted Dr. Slosson 
in its education section when a former student, 
Chicago lawyer Leo T. Norville, made a personal gift 
of $10,000 to his one-time history professor at 
Michigan. 

Strait is a graduate of Albion College, Mich., and 
holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan. He has also done advanced work at 
U.C.L.A. Mr. Strait has been a consultant for two 
years to the PSSC physics committee. He studied at 
Bowdoin College on a National Science Foundation 
grant and for two years has served as an instructor and 
visiting lecturer in an NSF institute at the University 
of Colorado. 


A new sponsorship program designed to identify 
faculty members more closely with students outside 


the class room has been adopted at Culver Military 
Academy. 


The system is the idea of Superintendent Delmar 
T. Spivey, who believes students are receiving ample 
individual treatment in their studies but that more 
attention should be paid to their personal lives. 


Under the system that has just been inaugurated, 
each faculty member will sponsor approximately ten 
boys. The instructor under the sponsorship system 
is to become a confidant outside the usual teacher- 
pupil relationship. The sponsor coordinates with the 
boy’s counselor and teacher to alert them to problems 
he may see arising so they can take constructive steps 


to help the boy. 
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The faculty sponsorship program is in addition to 
the long-established policy of having student sponsors. 
In this program, each old student is the sponsor for an 
incoming boy. 


Major General Spivey also announces that Culver 
Military Academy is participating in an eight-year 
study of academic prediction and growth. 

The study is sponsored jointly by Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York. Culver is 
one of six boys’ preparatory schools participating in 
the project along with approximately 40,000 students 
in public schools in twenty representative American 
communities. 


The largest auction of Shaker antiques that has 
ever been held took place at Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N. Y., this summer. It benefited by nearly 
$13,000 the school’s drive for funds to remodel its 
famous Shaker Meeting House as the C. Lambert 
Heyniger Memorial Library. Over 2,000 articles were 
sold, ranging from a cobbler’s bench for $550 and an 
ancient laundry stove for $650, down through cabinets, 
tables, chairs, medicine bottles, and almost every kind 
of tool and implement used by the Shakers in their 
century and a half of existence. They were a com- 
munal religious sect who began their Mt. Lebanon 
Village on the farm of a member, David Darrow, in 
1780, and it is from him that the school’s name is 
derived. The materials sold in the auction were 
collected from 16 buildings of the Shaker Village re- 
modeled for school use. The work had largely been 
done during the headmastership of the late C. Lambert 
Heyniger from 1938 to 1960. The school purchased 
300 acres and 40 buildings in 1932 from the Shakers 
and opened with an enrollment of 14 boys in Sep- 
tember of that year with Mr. Charles Hodge Jones 
as headmaster. 


Erected by the Shakers in 1824, the Meeting House 
is of unique construction. The great central pillarless 
hall, 60 feet by 85 feet, has a barrel-vaulted roof made 
with laminated-plank arched trusses whose base 
members are single 60-foot beams. The funds 
derived from the auction will supplement $18,000 
already contributed by parents, alumni, and friends, 
enabling work to start this winter on the library for 
the 168 pupils at Darrow and their 20 teachers. 
James E. Baker, class of 1950, is the architect. He is 
a member of the firm, Blake and Baker, of New York 
City. 

The cataloguing, research, and publicity for the 
auction were directed by Richard L. Bethards of the 
faculty. 
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On September 5, 1961, the Evansville Day School, 
Evansville, Ind., started its growth as a secondary 
school with the first class meetings of its ninth grade 
in the newly-built high school wing. During the 
preceding year the building fund drive was successful 
in raising the $60,000 for the additional building. 
Now in its fourth year, the Evansville Day School has 
expanded from an enrollment of seventy-eight in six 
classes during its first year to 172 in eleven classes and 
expects to reach its total capacity of 220 when the 
present ninth grade is graduated in the spring of 1965. 


Although this is basically a day school, a limited 
number of five-day boarders from the Tri-State area 
are being accepted. These students, all in the upper 
grade levels, are being housed with faculty. 


The Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Ariz., dedi- 
cated new classrooms, an upper school dormitory, 
and library buildings last spring. Dedication speaker, 
Dr. Robert Nugent, vice-president of the University 
of Arizona, commended the school in his address for 
its steady progress in a field essential to the improve- 
ment of education in the state of Arizona. 


A conference on some aspect of ethics promises to 
become a yearly event at Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as the result of an experiment this 
fall in which the major part of one school day was 
turned over to the consideration by the entire Upper 
School of the topic “Freedom.” Following a meeting 
for worship and a keynote talk by Thomas S. Brown 
of Westtown School, faculty and students were 
divided into small discussion groups, each headed by 
two students. The thinking turned to many facets 
of freedom, its significance both in general life and 
school life, its limitations, and its benefits. A quick 
consultation among the group leaders preceded a 
closing session for all participants in which Mr. Brown 
led further inquiry into specific questions. Some 
interesting conclusions were drawn, particularly con- 
cerning the responsibilities engendered by freedom. 


Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., has added a full-time chaplain to its faculty 
this year and also a course in the history of religion, 
required of all sophomores. 


James F. Harris, a graduate of Duke in 1958, comes 
to Governor Dummer from Yale Divinity School to 
fill the new post and to teach the new course. 


His appointment marks the next-to-final step in 
Headmaster Valleau Wilkie’s plan to make church 
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attendance a school experience instead of sending the 
boys to church in neighboring towns and cities. The 
final step will be the erection of a chapel in the near 
future. In the meantime the Sunday morning service 
is being held in the school living room. 


The Hatch School in Newport, Rhode Island, by 
approval of its board of trustees is moving its campus 
to Winchendon, Mass. It will be known as The 
Winchendon School. The trustees voted the move at 
their semi-annual meeting on May 3, 1961 in New 
York City. R. Robert Marr, the headmaster, was 
appointed in 1959. 


Since World War II The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., has granted diplomas to sixteen 
European students, representing Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, Austria, France, and 
Spain. None of these came under an exchange 
program. The arrangement has been a simple one 
whereby a European student, properly qualified by 
his previous secondary training to enter Haverford 
as a senior, has been given full hospitality and all 
expenses for the year of his attendance. 


In the past these candidates have been selected by 
the school in conjunction with the Experiment in 
International Living. In view of the tremendous 
expansion of the international activities of the 
Experiment, Haverford has now set up its own 
European Committee, consisting of the graduates 
now resident in the countries mentioned above. 
During the past summer Headmaster and Mrs. Leslie 
R. Severinghaus went to Europe to visit the families 
of Haverford’s “‘overseas” graduates. As a result of 
this trip, future foreign students who will be welcomed 
at Haverford will be selected by other Europeans who 
can best interpret what the experience is like. 


A special endowment fund from one of the school 


families has been set up to promote this program at 
Haverford. 


The Hill Foundation Lectures are a new program 
conceived to stimulate provocative thinking at The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Robert Frost will be 
the first visitor, talking to the student body and 
faculty, then leading informal seminars during a two- 
day visit to the school. Faculty electronics hobbyists 
have made careful preparations to amplify and record 
Mr. Frost’s voice. 


The Hill Foundation Lectures were inaugurated 
this year when an anonymous benefactor volunteered 
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a generous annual gift specifically enabling the school 
to bring distinguished men and women to its campus. 
In addition to Mr. Frost, others in that category who 
have accepted invitations to speak at The Hill this 
school year are Dean Acheson, former U. S. Secretary 
of State; The Hon. C. S. Jha, head of the permanent 
mission of India to the United Nations; Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, and Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, former chief of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and one-time member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who has returned to 
the presidency of Case Institute, in Cleveland. 


In its sponsorship of annual trips abroad during the 
summer, Memphis (Tenn.) University School last 
summer had two tours. One, led by David Morelock 
and Anthony Warren of the department of languages, 
was through England and western Europe, with a 
visit to Moscow and Leningrad in the Soviet Union. 
Another trip, led by Travis Campbell of the depart- 
ment of history, had as its itinerary the various 
islands of the Caribbean, with the boys living aboard 
a large sailing vessel. 


The tour this coming summer will be led by William 
Hatchett and John Springfield of the English depart- 
ment and will cover England and all western Europe 
including Spain. This tour will gain for its partici- 
pants one-half point of credit in social sciences, since 
it will include study as well as pleasure. 


Two milestones were passed by Morgan Park 
Academy, Chicago, IIl., when it opened its classes 
for the 88th year on Wednesday, September 13. The 
largest number of day students in the school’s history, 
over 250, were in attendance and, with forty-five girls 
enrolled, the school has a substantial number of 
coeds for the first time since it became coeducational 
two years ago. 


The curriculum in the seventh through twelfth 
grades has been strengthened by a continued revision 
in the mathematics program, by the addition of 
regular French classes in the seventh and eighth 
grades and by the addition of German as an elective 
course in addition to Latin, French, and Spanish in 
the high school. 


Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., and its 
affiliated school in Menton, France, the Collége 
Classique de Garcons, are exchanging students this 
year for the first time. 
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The two boys are fifteen years old and are fairly 
conversant with the language which they will be 
using. While both understand that they may have to 
extend their secondary school education six months or 
a year, they hope that their gains will be sufficient to 
meet their own school requirements upon return. 


The affiliation between the two schools was arranged 
by the School Affiliation Service through careful study 
and through extended correspondence between the 
two schools. The SAS operates under the sponsorship 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 


One of the important committees organized at 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., this fall has been the community resources 
committee. Its aim is to bring to the Academy 
unusual speakers for the Wednesday night assembly 
programs; a number of cultural, scientific, and 
industrial institutions nearby provide experts in many 
fields, all available for assembly talks, and some for 
advanced courses and seminars. 


Other independent schools will find similar possi- 
bilities in their own communities, with interesting 
friends who are eager to talk to and with young 
people. 


The Academy has joined the growing number of 
schools which receive from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Washington, the 
traveling science collections of fifty volumes each. 
The program extends from September to May, giving 
each library a series of six collections. All areas of 
scientific interest and grade level are included in each 
shipment, and the program does a great deal in 
developing the interest of students in science as a 
subject for free reading. 


Two students at the Nichols School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., under the direction of Paul A. Seamans, spent 
the summer working on a project concerning leucocyte 
migrations. Leucocytes, white corpuscles, are be- 
lieved to be one of the chief defenses the body has 
against disease, and the project is intended to try to 
isolate and study the migration of leucocytes. 


The leucocyte migration study was started in 1959 
by a Nichols student at Millard Fillmore Research 
Institute, part of the Millard Fillmore Hospital in 
Buffalo, as his science project for the year. His 
project has been carried on for the past two years, 
both in the Nichols laboratories and at the Institute 
by two teams of Nichols students. The Institute 
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team is under the guidance of Dr. E. Gabrieli and the 
Institute staff. Funds have been made available for 
the studies at Nichols from contributions by doctors 
in the Buffalo area. 


This summer, the students used the Muniz Method 
with human blood, and made interesting discoveries 
concerning the leucocytes of diabetics. The project 
will continue through this year, with the hope of a 
National Science Foundation Grant to provide 
additional funds for the work for the summer of 1962. 


The summer camp program of The Orme School, 
Mayer, Ariz., enjoyed one of its most productive 
summers in 1961, if closeness to realizing the goals of 
the program is used as a measure. The school-camp 
was attended by 182 boys and girls from twenty-six 
states, Washington, D.C., and Canada. 


Approximately eighty of the campers were in the 
tutoring program, conducted by Orme School faculty 
remaining on campus for the summer. In addition to 
review and make-up work, opportunities were avail- 
able for preview and foundational work for future 
courses. Summer reading requirements were com- 
pleted by many through the facilities of the Orme 
School Library. 


The camp, as well as the school, holds as a primary 
obligation the development of citizens with qualities 
of character and mind that will ensure a continuation 
of our free society. A conscious effort is expended to 
develop an appreciation of freedom, to help campers 
understand it, appreciate it, deserve it and preserve it 
through the stressing of the fundamental relationships 
of privilege and the acceptance of responsibility, 
freedom and an adequate self-imposed order, being 
right and the easier route of adjusting to the pressures 
of a peer group in order to be always popular, self- 
centeredness and concern for others, comfort and 
developing capacities for coping with adversity, 
security vs. uncertainty and group conformity vs. 
individual excellence. The camp gives incentive for 
individuals to take an interest in their surroundings, 
in their camp, in their communities and, with added 
maturity, in broader spheres of leadership. 


In its planning for the past year, the board of 
directors of Park School, Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
first time allocated funds for the purpose of summer 
faculty fellowships, to be granted at the discretion 
and with the approval of the headmaster. Specifically 
the sum of $2,000, representing approximately one 
per cent of the annual budget, thus was made avail- 


able. 
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An additional offering in developmental reading 
was made available by Perkiomen School, Penns- 
burg, Pa., to qualified boys and girls of surrounding 
communities during its recent summer session. 
Students, entering high school freshmen through 
college seniors, were invited to enroll. The program 
was offered on a day basis for a fee of $50. 


Four two-week sessions were held, meeting five 
days per week. Each class meeting lasted for two- 
and-one-half hours per day; there were two sections 
scheduled for each day, from 8:30 a.m. until 11:00 
a.m., and 1:30 p.m. until 4:00 p.m. Individual 
counseling for the students, when required, was done 
immediately following the regularly scheduled class. 
A screening test was required of all applicants in 
advance of registration, to assist the director in 
determining their acceptance into the program. 


As with the school’s winter six-week program 
“Reading — Thinking — Writing,” work was included 
on mechanical reading aids aimed at developing 
heightened visual efficiency. Also included in the 
program were discussions of and practice in advanced 
techniques such as pre-reading, critical reading, note- 
taking, concentration, summarization, paragraph com- 
prehension and study methods. 


President Dr. John F. Fox of Punahou School, 
Honolulu, has appointed faculty committees to 
re-evaluate Punahou’s entire curriculum on a school- 
wide basis, with particular attention to English, 
mathematics, and social studies. 


Punahou parents and alumni share the president’s 
conviction that one of the most important study 
groups is the Committee on Values, headed by 
freshman dean Elizabeth Carter. Representatives 
from the student body and the Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciation have joined the staff members on the com- 
mittee. 


Among the problems to come under scrutiny are 
drinking, stealing, cheating, the drop in moral 
standards, and disregard of ethics. None of these is a 
new problem. 


The Lake Forest College conference on college 
admissions on September 29 and 30, brought together 
admissions officers of fourteen western colleges and 
representatives of eleven New York City independent 
schools. It was arranged by John H. Jones, head- 
master of the Riverdale Country School, New York, 
N. Y., and John C. Hoy, director of admissions at 
Lake Forest. The idea for the conference began with a 
printed statement sent to the parents of children in 
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twelve metropolitan schools on January 5, 1961. 
The statement explained the present college ad- 
missions picture and suggested that, “The only 
answer is to widen our horizons . . . many will have 
to investigate seriously colleges west of the Alleghenies 
and in the south.” 


The Lake Forest Conference was convened to 
acquaint the colleges with the schools and vice versa. 
The colleges attending were Carleton, Coe, DePauw 
University, Grinnell, Know, Lake Forest, Lawrence, 
Macalester, Occidental, Ripon, Rockford, University 
of Chicago and Wabash. Joseph Jefferson, executive 
secretary of the association of college admissions 
counselors, also attended. 


In addition to curriculum changes taking place at 
St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., a 
method of class ranking by group will replace the 
numerical ranking system in grading. Under the 
group ranking system, each student will be placed 
in a group numbered from one to six, according to his 
academic average as follows: group I, outstanding; 
group II, very good; III, good; IV, acceptable; V, 
passing; and VI, probation. Groups I and II are 
honors. The new system, very similar to Harvard’s, 
is being put into effect in an effort to encourage the 
boys to work for achievement in subject matter rather 
than rank, and to decrease unhealthy grade-point 
competition. 


The annual meeting held prior to the opening of 
school in the fall by the faculty of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., was devoted this year to the first 
steps in a major reassessment of the school’s curri- 
culum. The meetings, held on the weekend of 
September 16-17, initially involved analytical reports 
by each of the administrative officers of the school 
and by the heads of departments and the librarian. 
Each individual considered the goals and the area of 
work covered by his office or his department. 


These opening meetings of the curriculum study 
were observed by a group of visitors, including Wilber 
J. Bender, former dean of admissions of Harvard 
College; Edward J. Gordon, director of the Master 
of Arts in Teaching program of Yale University; 
Dr. Charles C. McArthur, psychologist to the Uni- 
versity health services and lecturer in psychology at 
Harvard; and Richard W. Mechem, principal of 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass. Round table 
meetings of individual departments were subsequently 
held with teams of the visitors “sitting in” on each of 
the meetings as active participants in the discussions. 
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The trustees of the Savannah Country Day 
School last spring inaugurated an annual event, the 
trustees’ dinner, to honor outstanding academic 
achievement in the same way that sports banquets 
honor athletic achievement. Members of the National 
Honor Society, the student honor council, and others 
with the highest averages were invited, along with 
their parents. The motif was light-hearted, featuring 
an academic quiz for parents and a special humorous 
movie called ““The Unteachables”’. 


The third summer science program of the Thacher 
School at Ojai, Calif., closed last August 7, after 
completing another successful session. Twenty-six 
high school juniors managed to complete the strenuous 
college level course of study, the subject of which this 
year was asteroids and artifical satellites. As in the 
past, Professor Paul R. Routley, head of the as- 
tronomy department of Pomona College, was in 
charge of the program, assisted by Professor George 
Abel of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Macdonald Halsey was the administrative director. 
It is expected that this program will run again next 
year. 


This fall the Thacher School severed its relations 
with the Tri-Valley League of the C.I.F. and joins 
the newly formed Condor League composed of a group 
of independent schools in Ventura and Santa Barbara 
Counties. The inauguration of this league solves 
both the problems of competitions between schools of 
comparative size and of similar vacation schedules. 
Both factors caused considerable difficulty previously. 
The new Condor League was approved by the C.I.F. 
and will include soccer, cross-country, basketball, 
tennis, and baseball. This league change has special 
significance since it marks the inception of a new 
independent school league, yet stays within the 
structure of the C.I.F., to which almost all public 
high schools, parochial and large independent schools 
belong. 


Like a growing boy who finds recently acquired 
garments already a little tight, the Webb School 
of Knoxville, Tenn., is a challenge to its board of 
trustees and to its founder and headmaster, William 
Robert Webb, III. The six-year-old school finds its 
fifty-eight acre campus sufficiently roomy, but the 
two classroom buildings and the one gym (shared by 
the two schools — the Girls’ School in the morning, 
Boys’ School in the afternoon) are such a tight fit 
that the student bodies must be frozen at 165 boys 
and 125 girls until there are more facilities. Although 
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Greater Knoxville has only 225,000 citizens, it has 
made possible the development of a school plant werth 
$475,000, from which forty-four graduates have gone 
out to twenty-two colleges. 


Marking time physically until funds can be found 
for a library, adequate dining facilities, a chapel, 
language laboratory, administrative offices, and a 
girls’ gymnasium, the school is using this year to 
enrich its offerings and tighten its standards. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has engaged 
Donn Wright to fill the position of director of develop- 
ment. Mr. Wright’s task will be giving direction and 
coordination to the financial development that lies 
ahead for Blair Academy. Although no specific dollar 
totals have been set, it is the hope and intention of the 
board of trustees to raise upwards of a million dollars 
in new capital resources for faculty salaries and 
improvement of conditions of teaching and learning. 


The highlight of this year’s Alumni Day at Blair, 
was the dedication of the Harold F. Walker gym- 
nasium. The completion and dedication of this 
building was the first step toward the long range 
goals of the development program. The building is 
named after Harold F. Walker, who taught at the 
school for forty-five years, until his untimely death in 
1958. 


Blair has also remodeled an older building on the 
campus into a new art and language center. The art 
department now has a large well Jighted area for 
creative art as well as for mechanical drawing room. 
In the language section each of the language class- 
rooms is electronically equipped for oral — aural 
work. Another feature of this remodeled building is 
a small auditorum, seating approximately one- 
hundred and fifty people. 


Formal dedication services were recently held for 
the new $100,000 Ena Cochran Memorial Library at 
Casady School, Oklahoma City. This much-needed 
addition to the Casady campus provides space for 
more than 20,000 volumes and includes music and 
general seminar rooms as well as a large general 
reading area. 


The Katharine Thayer Cate Chapel, at the Cate 
School, Carpinteria, Calif., was ready for services at 
the opening of school in September, 1961, and was 
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formally dedicated Sunday, November 5. The 
chapel represents the final step in the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Development Fund, which culminated in 
1960. 


The design, which won a first award in the 1958 
competition of the Church Architectural Guild of 
America, features two complete walls of colored glass. 
Approximately 2,000 square feet in area, these walls 
are done with a palette of thirty colors of cathedral 
in an abstract arrangement of rectangular modules. 


With the new chapel, the school has acquired also 
for the first time a full-time chaplain. 


Completion of an eight-unit classroom building 
enabled Chadwick School, co-educational, inde- 
pendent boarding and day school at Rolling Hills, 
Calif., to open with a record enrollment. 


The steel-and-concrete structure provides two-way 
cross ventilation in all classrooms by staggering of 
units so that each gives on an open patio for outdoor 
sessions. All rooms, however, are air-conditioned and 
are flanked by a building-long cloister. 


Housing the junior high school pending construction 
of a long-planned new high school, the building 
eventually will accommodate the elementary grades, 
now in wartime-built temporary facilities. 


The new building’s completion permitted the five- 
per-cent increase in enrollment and replaced obsolete 
facilities that are being reconditioned. 


At The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., work- 
men are completing a $375,000 addition to the Andrew 
Mellon Library. This addition, donated by Paul 
Mellon, ’25, features an enlarged reference room, an 
enlarged masters’ room, conference rooms to ac- 
commodate whole classes, typing rooms, stack rooms, 
and record and microfilm rooms. 


Completed in October was a new dormitory, the 
Quantrell House, accommodating fourteen boys and a 
faculty family. It is named for Ernest Quantrell, a 
long-time trustee of Choate. 


The Colorado Rocky Mountain School in 
Carbondale, Colo., has a work program in which 
much of the operation, construction, and maintenance 
of the school is done by the students. They are now 
in the process of constructing a new adobe art building 
for the school. Malcolm Brown, the art teacher, has 
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designed the building and is supervising the work. 
He had lived in New Mexico for over a decade, during 
which much of his time was spent working in adobe, 
building fireplaces and sculpture and his own home. 
The method of construction is an innovation in 
American building. A simp'e “gadget,” devised by 
an amateur inventor, makes it possible to construct a 
perfect conoidal dome (beehive shape) with virtually 
no skilled labor, using mud bricks —adobes. Last 
fall and spring the students made some 6,500 adobe 
bricks from native soil and straw. This fall the adobe 
structure itself was completed and coated with an 
asphalt stabilized adobe plaster. The building is 
thirty-five feet outside diameter and has a partially 
balconied second floor and a second-story sketch 
porch. The lighting is mainly from a large central 
fiberglass skylight, which was made right at the 
school. The students are also landscaping the 
surrounding area with stone terrace walls, lawn, and a 
small pool. The cost figure of this building is a 
fraction of what the usual types of construction for a 
similar space would involve. 


In November, Croydon Hall Academy, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., will dedicate its new building, an 
attractive one-story structure which contains twelve 
classrooms, a language laboratory and adminis- 
trative facilities. The building is of brick in a modern 
design. Wide walks connect three of its exits with 
the main building, and plans are being made to have 
these covered to previde protection in inclement 
weather. Extensive landscaping is now underway. 
A tennis court and an outdoor basketball court have 
also been constructed in this area. These facilities, 
as well as the double study hall and the science 
laboratory, which were added to the main building in 
1959, are part of a long-term plan to which Dr. John 
Carr, the founder of the school, is devoting much 
time and energy. 


In July a construction company began work on a 
$270,000 building which is the first step in a long range 
development plan for DeVeaux School, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The purpose of the building is four-fold. 
(1) one end will have a dining room large enough for 
the entire school family, (2) in the center section 
there will be a clinic, an infirmary and living quarters 
for the school nurse, (3) a student lounge will have 
some kitchen facilities and be used for receptions, 
teas etc., (4) on the east end of the building, and 
attached to it will be the headmaster’s home. Full 
use of the new building will start in the Fall of ’62. 
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Dublin School, Dublin, N. H., opened a new 
science building this fall, the first of a projected two- 
unit complex. Financed by contributions from 
alumni, parents, and friends, the building contains 
a biology laboratory-classroom, temporarily used for 
physics as well; a mathematics room; a seminar room 
for geology, astronomy, and navigation; and four 
administrative offices. Each laboratory or classroom 
contains the necessary equipment for the courses 
given there as well as a basic library for each of the 
subjects covered. The old laboratory in the school 
house is now exclusively for chemistry and the 
freshman introductory science. 


The building, designed by Paul W. Lehmann, 
Headmaster, and Charles H. LaRoche, the art teacher 
at the school and a practicing architect, is a one- 
story structure with emphasis on wood and glass. 
Interior walls are for the most part paneled in woods 
of different colors; outer walls are largely glass. 


Funds are now being raised to build the second 
unit, which, being a hillside building, will contain on 
the upper level a physics and electronics laboratory- 
classroom and a science library, and, on the lower 
level, two squash courts capable of being adapted to 
fall-out shelters, a first-aid room, a boxing and 
wrestling room, and an athletic store. 


Last spring The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., embarked upon the most ambitious building 
program in its 177-year history. The goal was to 
raise’ $1,054,000 over the three-year period from 1961 
through 1963, for vitally needed physical improve- 
ments. These include construction of a gymnasium 
to replace the obsolete one built in 1922, when the 
school moved out from town with an enrollment of 
259 boys compared with the current 745. Other 
major improvements include remodeling the old gym 
to provide for a much needed auditorium and doubling 
the size of the overcrowded dining room in the base- 
ment by taking over the space now used as an athletic 
locker room. 


Not the least important of the physical improve- 
ments planned was the acquisition of an attractive 
three-acre piece of property, with a substantial stone 
residence, adjoining the Lower School, which had 
become available. The Trustees purchased this 
property, and the building has been named Dietrich 
House after the family who generously contributed a 
substantial portion of the funds required for its 
acquisition. Remodeling of the building and land- 
scaping of the grounds to provide additional playing 
fields and a parking lot took place during the summer 
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and, on September 11, some 120 members of the fourth 
and fifth grades, still officially members of the middle 
school, moved into their handsome and attractive 
new quarters. In addition to the six classrooms, three 
for each grade, Dietrich House contains a library, a 
science laboratory, locker and wash rooms, offices and 
masters’ quarters. 


The Carlton Chapel is the most recent addition to 
the buildings at the Fountain Valley School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. At the first service on 
January 8, 1961, Headmaster Lewis Perry, Jr., said, 
“the first recommendation for the building of a 
chapel at Fountain Valley was presented to the board 
of trustees at a meeting in March of 1951. Three 
years later, during the headmastership of Henry B. 
Poor, a beginning was made — by boys. Since that 
time, trustees, faculty, parents, friends, and boys 
have contributed funds, architectural plans, building 
materials, supervision, and manual work. The 
professional completion of the building has been made 
possible through the use of a bequest to the school 
from Mrs. A. E. Carlton.” 


Architecturally the chapel is in keeping with the 
Southwestern style which is followed in the other 
buildings on the campus. A group of the faculty and 
the architect studied several New Mexican churches 
to get ideas for its construction. 


The Fountain Valley School, is in the midst of a 
campaign to raise $300,000.00 for a new classroom 
building. At the present time, $168,387.18 has been 
received in cash and pledges from 269 contributors. 
Plans call for ground to be broken soon. 


The junior high building of the Friend’s Central 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., is now under construction. 
This building is part of a long-range program for 
improving the school facilities. It will house three 
seventh grade classrooms, have a multi-purpose room 
and utility rooms. The multi-purpose room will fill 
a long standing need for a small auditorium adaptable 
for use as a place for class meetings, seventh grade 
forums, and a student recreation room, 


A language laboratory tailored to the needs ot the 
school has been installed at Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Accommodating twenty students, 
the desks provide two-way individual or mass com- 
munication between teacher and pupils, and permit 
pupils to listen to tapes or recordings. Individual or 
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group recitations can be taped on a master reel at the 
teacher’s console. Construction of furniture as well as 
assembly and wiring of electronic components was 
carried out by members of the faculty at a consider- 
able saving in cost over pre-fabricated units. The 
design of the student tables permits their conversion 
in a matter of seconds into ordinary writing desks 
when the laboratory is used as a conventional class 
room. 


For the first time in 202 years, Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., had a double opening. 
On September 13, the upper school began at the 
historic Germantown campus, and the lower school 
opened its doors at the new, Fort Washington (Pa.) 
campus, in suburban Montgomery County, north- 
west of Philadelphia. 


Nearly 500 students were involved in this twin 
opening. Two hundred upper school boys are main- 
taining the traditional all-boy enrollment in German- 
town, while almost 200 lower school boys, and nearly 
100 girls, have inaugurated a new era of coeducation 
through 6th grade in Fort Washington. 


The temporary separation is the initial move 
towards total relocation at the 160-acre suburban 
campus, set for completion in 1965. The building 
timetable, with the girls’ upper school to be ready 
first, in 1963, points towards the coordinate system of 
education planned for the new Academy upper school, 
calling for separate classes for girls and boys, with 
some facilities used jointly. 


A geographic breakdown of the present German- 
town Academy enrollment points up the underlying 
reason for suburban relocation — a definite shift of 
Academy families to the northwest suburbs of 
Philadelphia. This trend, notable in 1958, is in- 
creasing steadily. There are now 211 students living 
within the city limits — 104 of them at the extreme 
northwest corner of Philadelphia — and 278 students 
living in the suburbs, chiefly to the northwest. 


While the Academy continues to operate two 
campuses, the center of alumni affairs, and the 
development and business offices will remain at the 
historic Germantown campus, in the renovated former 
kindergarten building. 


Fuller House is the most recent addition to the 
group of faculty residences on the Graham-Eckes 
School campus in Palm Beach, Fla. The gift of 
Allen W. Fuller of Allentown, Pa., the house was 
completed and opened for occupancy in June 1961. 
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Limited by trustee action to 200, The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., has grown from an enrollment of 
about 60 in 1945 to its present size of 199. 


Making possible the increase in enrollment was the 
fund raising campaign which exceeded its goal of 
$600,000 in 1959-60 and several very generous post- 
campaign gifts during 1960-61, totalling close to a 
quarter of a million dollars. Such gifts made possible 
the creation of a new administrative center in Bourne 
Hall, the completion of Gilbert G. Browne dining hall, 
the establishment of the Thomas A. C. Rennie 
Memorial Library in Brinsmade Hall, and new 
dormitory quarters in spaces formerly utilized for 
offices and other purposes. 


The major items of work completed on the campus 
during the summer were a complete fire safety system, 
including a new 10” main from the school’s reservoir 
to provide necessary pressure and sprinkler systems 
in all buildings. The fire safety program was made 
possible through two gifts totalling $100,000. 


Physical changes at The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., include extensive alterations inside 
Wilson Hall, the main academic building, the re- 
location of the Business Office, the installation of a 
new science laboratory, and the construction of an 
improved main driveway. A generous gift made 
possible the purchase of a new semi-portable electric 
organ for use in the Assembly room and the enlarging 
of the stage in that room. 


A $50,000 addition to the facilities at The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., has been given to accommo- 
date fifty-four boys, and masters and their families; 
the project sprang from need to provide table space 
for an increasing number of faculty wives and children. 
No expansion in enrollment is contemplated, however. 


Holderness School in Plymouth, N. H., this fall 
opened a fine new school infirmary, replacing former 
facilities which now have been converted into dormi- 
tory space. The infirmary provides beds for ten 
patients, a dispensary, and physio-therapy room. 


The construction of a new headmaster’s residence 
is expected to start this fall, thus providing another 
faculty residence on the campus for the 1962-1963 
school year in an apartment which has served as the 
Rectory for thirty years. 


The construction of the infirmary was made possible 
by income from the 1961 Annual Fund from alumni. 
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A parents’ project, within the framework of the 1961 
Annual Fund, will have made the headmaster’s house 
a reality by next spring or early summer. 


The trustees of Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., have voted to let the contract for 
the construction of an eleven-bed infirmary. This 
will be the second structure in a long-range building 
program, initiated by the recently-completed Miller 
Student Center, which is now partially occupied. 
Administrative, alumni, and faculty offices are now 
in use, as well as the music rehearsal and practice 
rooms and three new classrooms. The lecture hall 
and dining room await installation of equipment, but 
will be ready for service after the Christmas vacation. 


Merritt A. Hewett, headmaster at Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Conn., announced at the 
opening of school the completion of the highly success- 
ful campaign to raise funds for a new addition to the 
gymnasium. The goal of $450,000 was surpassed; 
work began during the summer months. The new 
addition will include some renovation of existing 
facilities as well as a new basketball court and dressing 
rooms. There will be facilities for dramatic pre- 
sentations in the new addition as well as rooms in the 
basement for set construction, make-up, and costume 
changes. It is the hope of all that by January the 
addition will be ready for use. 


Laguna Blanca School in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
formally dedicated on October 1 the new J. Samuel 
Rugg Building, constructed during the summer of 
1961 by students and former students under the 
direction of C. C. Cash, Director of Manual Training. 
The building serves as a memorial to Mr. Rugg, 
headmaster of the school from 1953 until his death in 
January, 1961. In use since the opening day in 
September, it houses grades four and five as well as 
providing an auditorium for the use of the middle and 
upper schools. 


La Jolla Country Day School, La Jolla, Calif., 
has moved to its new campus at 4177 Kipling Avenue, 
La Jolla, Calif., at San Diego. For parents, students, 
and faculty the change is at once fantastic and 
marvelous. One could not ask for better classroom 
facilities. Around the Administration Building are 
arranged the five other structures of the school. 
Separate buildings house the nursery school and 
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kindergarten; the lower school; the middle school with 
the music, art and drama departments; the library 
and upper school; and the two science laboratories. 
The classrooms are spacious, attractive and well 
lighted. A baseball field, football field, and track 


are well incorporated on the campus. 


The school adds a tenth grade this year. The 
ultimate goal of a twelve-grade program will be 
realized in the school year 1963-64. 


The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., began its 
regular academic year this fall one week late and to 
the accompaniment of chattering hammers and 
whining power saws. At the beginning of last summer, 
even as students and faculty were leaving for vacation, 
workmen were moving in. This fall, though plumbers, 
glaziers, electricians, and painters were still scurrying 
about, the returning academicians found a physical 
plant which was hardly to be recognized as that which 
they had left two months before. 


This transfiguration was a physical manifestation of 
the completion of the first phase of the fund drive for 
the Lakeside School Building and Development Pro- 
gram. This phase saw the raising of $455,000, first 
part of an anticipated $1.5 million to be raised by 
1969. Before this date also, it is expected that the 
school will have become solely a day school with its 
enrollment increased to 300 from last year’s 225. 
This year enrollment has moved up to 253, and the 
teaching staff has been increased by four members. 


Important changes in the operating plant have been 
effected. The two lower floors of Moore Hall, formerly 
devoted to dormitory uses, have been converted to 
house the lower school. Transitional boarders still 
live on the upper floors. McAllister House, which 
used to house the lower school, has been transformed 
into a center for the study of mathematics and 
physics. New chemistry and biology facilities, a 
faculty room and conference rooms, as well as much 
additional office and administrative space, have been 
created in Bliss Hall, the main classroom building. 


Work on the gymnasium was not begun until late 
in the summer. However, new and enlarged basket- 
ball courts should be ready for action by the middle of 
November. The contractors, working wherever 
athletes happen not to be at the moment, expect to 
have the entire job — including replacement and 
expansion of locker-room facilities — completed by 
late spring. 


In addition to these physical changes, the first 
phase of the development program includes the 
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beginning of an endowment fund for faculty salaries, 
and a fund, set up initially on the basis of $2000 a 
year for a five-year period, to help faculty members 
engage in summer study and travel. 


Memphis University School, Memphis, Tenn., 
has received a gift of $75,000.00 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Hyde, Jr., for the construction of a chapel- 
auditorium at the school. Dr. Ross M. Lynn, head- 
master, said that the chapel will complete building 
plans dating back six years. It will have a seating 
capacity of 500 plus a stage, dressing room, and some 
small classrooms. Mr. Hyde is a member of the 
M.U.S. board of trustees, and his gift is in memory of 
his sister, Ruth Hyde, and in honor of his mother, 
Mrs. Ruth Sherman Hyde. 


At Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., a building 
program during the summer — financed by the 
successful sixtieth anniversary drive — has connected 
the laboratory building with the school house. This 
new wing includes several classrooms, office and 
storage space, and room for laboratory expansion. 


Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo., has 
begun construction of a colonia] facade for its gym- 
nasium to complement other architecture at the 
school. The face-lifting will result in an all-colonial 
campus for M.M.A., which last month dedicated a new 
Memorial Chapel of the same design. 


The gym project will be the fifth major building 
program at Missouri Military in five years. Since 
1956 M.M.A. has built an academic building with 
dining rooms, junior school classroom building, field 
house, and the chapel. 


The gymnasium was constructed in 1900 and was 
enlarged to its present size in 1925. Ai fire in 1934 
destroyed all of the building except the swimming 
pool, including rifles and other government equipment 
and school records. 


After several years of study and planning, the 
Noble and Greenough School, of Dedham, Mass., 
launched a drive for building and endowment funds 
last December. The immediate objective was to 
raise $1,777,000 to permit an increase of enrollment 
from last year’s 185 to a maximum of 225 boys, with 
necessary additions and enlargements of plant for 
their accommodation, and to provide endowment 
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funds for faculty salaries and scholarship increases. 
The plan calls for a new dormitory, to increase the 
boarding department to sixty-five, enlargement of the 
library building to allow amalgamation of present 
scattered collections and provide stack space for 
storage and expansion, four new classrooms, a doubling 
of present gymnasium facilities, two new tennis courts, 
one new playing field, and a hockey rink with artificial 
ice. By commencement day in June, pledges to the 
drive had crossed the million dollar mark. The 
present drive is the initial stage in a Centennial 
Fund drive for $1,500,000, to be completed for the 
school’s 100th Anniversary, in 1966. The dream is to 
have all the new buildings and fields in actual oper- 
ation by that date. 


During the summer, the school broke ground for 
several of the improvements. Foundation blasting 
and digging for the library and classroom additions 
were carried out; one new playing field was leveled 
and seeded, the present first-team football field area 
also being widened to the south for increased sideline 
space. Clearing of woods for Wiggins House, the 
new dormitory, with accompanying driveways and 
parking areas, was undertaken preparatory to actual 
building, which will begin this fall, and to be ready for 
occupancy next September. Erection of the library 
and classroom wings will take place in the spring and 
summer of 1962. 


A new residence hall for boys was completed at the 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the start 
of the school year. The new hall provides for thirty 
students and also has two faculty apartments. 


Construction is well along on a second, similar unit 
which will be ready for occupancy in January 1962. 
The new buildings are the first and second units of a 
projected three-unit group designed to accommodate 
all the boy boarding students at the Quaker school. 
Exterior construction is of brick, while the interiors 
feature built-in desks, cupboards and shelves. Faculty 
apartments are spacious and fully equipped for house- 
keeping. 


The Park School, Brooklandville, Md., has 
received a grant of $1000 from the Leadership and 
World Society toward a six-weeks’ program of African 
and Chinese Studies for high school students to be 
held in the summer of 1962 at the school. China and 
one African area, probably Ghana, will be studied. 


The program is designed for mature students, hope- 
fully from various sections of the country, who have 
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completed their junior year of school, to focus their 
attention on areas and peoples of the world outside our 
western cultural tradition. Only able and purposeful 
boys and girls will be considered. Enrollment for the 
Institute will be limited to twenty-five or thirty 
students. 


In addition to the resident staff’s courses, plans 
are being made to include seminars and lectures by 
authorities from colleges in the Middle-Atlantic 
states, the State Department, the United Nations, 
foreign legations, foreign correspondents, and foreign 
students. 


Ralph B. Rogers, chairman of the board of trustees 
of St. Mark’s School of Texas, Dallas, recently 
announced that the school has received a $5000 grant 
from the Educational Facilities Laboratories in New 
York. The board of trustees has matched the grant, 
which will be used to make a study of the new lower 
school that is being planned. The Educational 
Facilities Laboratories was established by the Ford 
Foundation to assist schools and colleges in education- 
al projects. 


St. Mark’s, a non-sectarian college preparatory 
school, last year received an anonymous gift of nearly 
$400,000 for a new lower school building. At present 
there are 100 boys enrolled in the first four grades. 
Full enrollment of boys in grades one through twelve 
is 510. 


O’Neil Ford and Associates of San Antonio have 
been selected by the trustees as the architectural 
consultants for the study project. Thomas B. Hart- 
mann, headmaster, and Mrs. Chloe Gursch, head of 
the lower school, will represent the school on the 
study committee. Three trustees will assist in the 
planning. The study will be completed by April, 
1962, and the building should be ready for occupancy 
by September, 1963. 


The study project will consist of research and 
investigation in a variety of architectural and edu- 
cational areas. The Educational Facilities Labor- 
atories and the school hope that the new lower school 
will serve as a pilot institution for the nation. The 
committee will consider both the feasibility of adding 
a preschool unit and making the lower school of St. 
Mark’s coeducational. Class sections at St. Mark’s at 
present average fifteen students, and the study will 
attempt to determine the advantages of team teach- 
ing for these grade levels. 


After two years of research, planning, and building, 
the new Science-Mathematics Quadrangle at the 
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St. Mark’s School of Texas, was completed Sep- 
tember 6, a day before the opening of school. A gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Green and Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene McDermott, the Quadrangle is the mani- 
festation of the dreams of many imaginative people. 


Four years ago the Greens and McDermotts pro- 
vided the funds for the original science building, which 
now forms one wing of the new Quadrangle. This 
wing has also been converted to fit into the over-all 
plans for the faculty. In this one-story building of 
brick and masonry construction, there are two full 
laboratories for both chemistry and physics. Also 
there is a general science laboratory and an all- 
purpose classroom. 


While plans were being made for the Quadrangle, it 
was decided to integrate physically the mathematics 
and science departments. The outcome of this 
thinking is two mathematics wings, consisting of nine 
classrooms, a mathematics and science library, a 
general conference room, and individual offices for 
each of the six mathematics teachers. Wishing to 
depart from the antiseptic mood often observable in 
classrooms, the architectural firms for the Quadrangle 
decided that carpeted floors, walls partially panelled 
with Oregon spruce, and blackboards on each of the 
four walls would achieve the desired atmosphere for 
learning. 


The fourth side of the Quadrangle, another science 
wing, contains a number of remarkable innovations. 
There are two biology laboratories, a greenhouse, an 
animal room, a tissue-culture area, and complete 
equipment for the biological and botanical sciences. 
In addition, a substantial area has been set aside for a 
number of individual student laboratories, the precise 
number being flexible because of removable partitions. 
The maximum number is twelve. A commercial 
darkroom, a student-operated ham-radio room, and a 
science model-making and glass-blowing shop are still 
other features. There are also offices for each in- 
structor, as well as preparation rooms for each general 
laboratory. 


The lecture hall, located at one end of this wing, 
seats 156 and includes a television studio, from which 
closed-circuit programs can be “piped” to every class- 
room in the Quadrangle. Televised scientific experi- 
ments have already been projected on the large screen 
in front of the hall so that all students in the room 
can follow the instructor’s demonstration at the same 
time. Allowance has been made for both rear and 
front projection by slide and movie equipment, all 
electronically controlled from the demonstration desk 
in the front of the hall. 
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Adjacent to this wing are an observatory and a 
planetarium. The observatory has a 124% inch 
reflector telescope. Various school and professional 
groups are expected to share the use of the observ- 
atory. Seating 110, the planetarium employs the 
latest Spitz projector. In-school and public shows 
are planned so that the entire Dallas community may 
benefit from the unit. An orrery, a miniature system 
showing heavenly bodies in ultra-violet light, is 
located between the observatory and planetarium. 
Each planet will rotate at its own orbit and at its 
relative speed. 


Still other features of the complex will be a large, 
separate greenhouse and an ecological garden featuring 
greenery from the tropics to the desert. 


A new music conservatory was constructed at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., during the 
summer. The 36-by-48-foot cement-block and frame 
building houses rehearsal area, practice rooms, library, 
office, and storage rooms. 


Gifts totaling $202,205 were received by Shattuck 
School during the fiscal year which ended in June. 


This amount exceeds by $68,639 the gift total of the 
previous year. 


The Storm King School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., is continuing for the first full year a program 
begun last spring with the completion of a new science 
building. Involving at this point a scientist and an 
artist in residence, the program is aimed at stimulating 
students by putting them in contact with faculty 
members who are carrying on research or other work 
of their own while teaching a part-time load of courses 
in their respective fields. In order that these men 
may have time for their work, they have been relieved 
of many of the duties customary for a teacher in a 
boarding school. 


The Stillman Science Building, containing labora- 
tories for chemistry, biology, physics and the earth 
sciences as well as class rooms for math and office 
space, was designed and built to provide space for the 
research of the scientist in residence separate from the 
regular laboratory space. The building is of brick 
and concrete block construction and provides two 
scientific project rooms in which students may set up 
and work on projects of their own outside of the 
regular laboratories, as well as the facilities already 
mentioned. 


Dr. Bettison Schapiro, assistant professor of 
anatomy at Cornell Medical School, is the first 
scientist in residence. 
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The Taft School’s (Watertown. Conn.). new 
$750,000 70th Anniversary Science Center opened for 
use in mid-October. On Sunday, November 5, in the 
course of Fathers’ Weekend at the school, Headmaster 
Paul F. Cruikshank presided at the formal dedication 
ceremonies. 


The main part of the Science Center is two stories 
high with an astronomical observatory housing a 
12.5-inch telescope on top. The ground floor provides 
two large biology laboratories, a smaller biology lab 
for advanced placement courses, an animal room, a 
greenhouse conservatory, four mathematics class- 
rooms, two faculty offices, and a lecture hall seating 
134 people. This latter is planned so that each 
person can see clearly the demonstration table, which 
has full equipment for laboratory experiments. The 
hall is also equipped for audio-visual presentations, 
lectures, meetings and examinations. 


On the second floor there are two large combination 
chemistry-physics laboratories adjoined by two project 
rooms for faculty and student research, two small labs 
for advanced placement work, two lecture-demon- 
stration classrooms, and two faculty offices. 


The entrance to the edifice is through a glass- 
walled museum and exhibition lobby which surrounds 
a small courtyard open to the sky. The adjoining 
one-story wing of the Science Center houses a me- 
chanical drawing room, two photography labs, wood- 
working shop and radio and electronics room. All 
rooms in the structure have painted concrete block 
walls and vinyl asbestos floors, while the corridors 
have spectro-glaze walls and terrazzo floors. 


Funds for the construction came from gifts to 
Taft’s seventieth anniversary development program, 
which was launched last year. The program’s overall 
goal is $3,100,000, of which approximately half will be 
devoted to endowing faculty salaries and student 
scholarships and half to improving physical facilities. 


A new wing of ten classrooms has been added to 
the existing upper school building of The Tatnall 
School, Wilmington, Del. Also included in the two- 
story structure are an audio-visual room, a medical 
suite, and space for additional student lockers. 


One feature of the new wing has attracted much 
attention on the part of the students: a complete 
weather center in the student lobby. Six professional- 
type weather dials are mounted on the wall and give 
readings for wind direction, wind speed, temperature, 
rainfall, relative humidity, and barometric pressure. 
Under the supervision of the science department, 
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students in the seventh and eighth grade general 
science course take daily readings from these instru- 
ments, and post up-to-the-minute weather information 
on a bulletin board directly under the dials. 


The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., completed 
three additions to the plant during the summer 
months. These consisted of a new wing to the library, 
to be known at the Martha Lavender Memorial; a 
fire-proof building to provide additional book storage 
space and alumni record storage; and a new residence 
for the superintendent of grounds. 


Trinity School of New York City began its 
253rd year on September 18, using its newly con- 
structed laboratory facilities. This is another step 
in an ambitious program of building and remodeling 
which has included the construction of a new gym- 
nasium and locker rooms, seven additional classrooms 
and the complete rebuilding of the dining room and 
kitchen area. 


The Edward LeMaire Memorial Science Wing 
houses three complete laboratories. Physics, chem- 
istry, and biology can now function with complete 
independence. The wing features a teaching-exhi- 
bition area and a special project room designed for 
individual research in any of the science areas. 
Provisions have been made for the growing of plants, 
and a special room is ready to house animals, which 
will now become a more vital part of the study. A 
darkroom is available for all of the groups. Combined 
with the faculty offices is a preparation room which 
will allow instructors to set up demonstrations in 
advance. Several rolling demonstration tables will 
be used for this purpose. 


Trinity School was the first school to make use of 
the completely mobile Instructo labs and will continue 
to use them in the lower school science classes. 
These tables feature a unique projection device which 
allows test tubes to be projected on screens making 
possible the viewing of smaller reactions. 


Under the supervision of William Eblen, a radio- 
logical monitor instructor, use will be made of the 
more advanced materials in both chemistry and 
physics. The lab area contains a specially constructed 
storage area for radioactive materials. Included in 
this equipment are a cloud chamber and a scaler- 
ratemeter. 


As a result of a $100,000 gift from the Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr., Foundation, University School, Cleve- 
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land, O., has added a new wing, the Leonard C. 
Hanna Study Center, which will include a classroom 
or visual aids room and additional study hall space. 
Furthermore, a large additional locker space has been 
provided, and the size of the library has been doubled. 


An expanded enrollment of 1,050 at Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has been made 
possible by an extensive summer expansion program, 
which included the installation of additional barracks 
facilities and construction of a 12-classroom wing on 
to Shannon Hall. 


Another building rising on the campus is a new 
officers’ mess, which will replace the strueture de- 
stroyed by a $250,000 fire last January. The building 
is scheduled for completion before the end of the year. 


Eight new tennis courts have been installed in the 
summer renovations program, which has also included 
the painting of the seventy-five modern brick buildings 
on the 300-acre campus. Construction was also 
completed on three new faculty homes, which brings 
the total number of single dwellings on campus to 
twenty-five. The academy also has four four-unit 
apartment dwellings for faculty officers and their 
families and two mansion houses for bachelor officers 
and staff personnel. 


At the end of the war, the students of Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., began to collect books 
and clothing to help students of a German school 
which had been destroyed. From this developed the 
Wilbraham Academy Student Project Association 
which last year collected nearly $12,000.00 to support 
its foreign and domestic student aid program. This 
year the “project” will bring to the school for a year’s 
study two boys from Norway, one from Southern 
Rhodesia, one from England (an English Speaking 
Union Exchange Student), one from the New York 
Boys’ Club (continuing from last year) and two other 
American boys who are very able but have neither 
access to good schools near their homes nor funds to 
attend boarding school. The “project” will send its 
eleventh $1,000.00 check to increase the Wilbraham 
Academy Berlin Freedom Fund, a fund set up on a 
revolving loan basis at no interest to assist escapees 
from East Germany to continue their studies in West 
Berlin. A second thousand dollars will be used to 
purchase tools and equipment for a new school which 
has been adopted in Ghana, and anumber of cartons 
of books and clothing will be sent to World University 
Service for distribution by them to needy foreign 
students, 
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An interesting sidelight occurred last year. It had 
long been the custom that boys who collected more 
than a certain sum for the “project” automatically 
received a free weekend. It was suggested to the 
“board” that possibly this kind of motivation was 
not in line with the avowed altruistic purposes of the 
“project” and put in question the matter of motivation 
behind the “project” as a whole. For two days, in 
class and out, the question was argued hotly until the 
vote of the stockholders (stock has no cash value but 
gives voting privileges). No one was sure of the 
outcome because the very boys who had won the 
weekends were now to vote on abolishing them simply 
as a question of ethics. 


Needless to say, the “good guys” won over- 
whelmingly; those two days had probably achieved 
more than a year of chapels. For a few days after 
that there was a just barely discernable aura above 
and around the heads of the association members. 
With the weekends abolished, the boys collected just 
over a thousand dollars more than they had the 
previous year. Q.E.D. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


At Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., Frank W. Efinger has 
been appointed as Aide to the Provost. A member of the Avon 


Old Farms faculty since 1956, he graduated from Andover and 
Yale. 


He succeeds Winston R. Johnson, who resigned to become 
headmaster of The Bolles School in Jacksonville, Fla., at the 
end of the 1961 school year. 


Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., will no longer have 
a Lower School, having dropped grades five and six as of this 
fall. There will be a Middle School (grades seven and eight and 
nine), and an Upper School (grades ten, eleven, twelve) dividing 
the same total number of boys as in the past. Administrative 
appointments from the present faculty, announced in June, 
include Charles Jenney, Jr., as assistant headmaster, David 
Aloian, as director of the upper school, and Edward Densmore 
as registrar and director of admissions. John Funk continues as 
director of the middle school. 


Anthony L. Cassen, teacher of history and English at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., was selected as the nation’s out- 
standing school newspaper advisor of 1960-61 by The Newspaper 
Fund. His selection was announced by the executive director of 
The Newspaper Fund, a foundation sponsored by The Wall 
Street Journal to encourage careers in journalism. Mr. Cassen’s 
program at Blair Academy was judged the best of more than 
550 teachers who have been Newspaper Fund Fellows. 


The board of trustees of Casady School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., recently announced the appointment of Francis C. Blood- 
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good as headmaster of Casady lower school. Mr. Bloodgood, 
formerly upper school registrar and chairman of the English 
department, assumed his new post on September 1, 1961. 


New chairman of the English department is Mrs. Gilbert 
Tuck, while the duties of registrar have been taken over by 
Burrage Warner, who also continues in his role of chairman of 
the mathematics department. 


Joseph I. Caldwell has been appointed director of admissions 


and director of the Lower School at the Cate School, Carpinteria, 
Calif. 


The department chairman of an English private school is 
among nine new instructors and administrators appointed at 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 


He is John M. Hartley, whois filling a one-year appointment 
in the English department at Culver, replacing John C. Mellon, 
currently studying for a master’s degree at Harvard University. 
Hartley is chairman of the English department at Wellington 
School, Somerset, England, and will return there following com- 
pletion of the academic year at Culver. 


Dr. Ronn N. Minne has been appointed chairman of the 
science department at Culver Military Academy, Major General 
Delmar T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), superintendent, has announced. 
He succeeds Dr. George O. Johnson, who asked to be relieved as 
chairman after twenty-one years to devote full-time to teaching 
duties as Eppley Chairholder in Chemistry. Dr. Minne has been 
a member of the Culver faculty since 1954. 

Addison B. Craig, former headmaster of Texas Military 
Institute, has been named assistant dean at Culver. 

Craig resigned the headmastership of the San Antonio school 
last spring to accept the position. He was formerly academic 
principal, acting headmaster, and associate headmaster at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. He taught in Massachusetts 
public schools and was principal at West Boylston and Mansfield. 

Craig was educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
and was graduated cum laude from Amherst College, Mass. He 
holds a Master of Education degree from Boston University. 


John Forsyth Joline, III, was installed Friday, September 
15, as the headmaster of Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

Most of last year’s faculty and staff returned, including 
Charles D. Brodhead, assistant headmaster and director ot 
admissions, who served as acting headmaster following the death 
of C. Lambert Heyniger in October, 1960. The Rev. J. Marshall 
Roberts, formerly curate of St. John’s Church, Oklahoma City, 
has been appointed chaplain. 

Mr. Joline and his wife have been in residence at the school 
with their two children since July 1. He had been a teacher of 
English at Pomfret since 1958. A graduate of Princeton in 1947, 
Mr. Joline received his M.A. in English from the University of 


Wisconsin. He also studied at the University of Birmingham, 
England. 


The appointment of Mrs. Celeste D. Muschel to the Public 
Relations staff of the Ethical Culture Schools of New York 
City has been announced this fall by Mrs. Victoria Wagner, 
Director. Mrs. Muschel is a 1932 graduate of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, and attended New College of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. She has done practice teaching at the Horace 
Mann School for Girls, and has extensive newspaper, advertising 
and public relations experience. She has also served as Editor 
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of the ECS Reporter, a P & T activity of the schools. As publicity 
assistant, she will work in cooperation with Mrs. Laetitia Man- 
chester, who will continue in the department as editorial assistant 


to the director, 


Howell F. Nomer, assistant to the principal at the Fieldston 
School, Riverdale, N. Y., has been appointed the new ad- 
ministrator of the Fieldston School Arts Center, an activity of 
the Ethical Culture Schools. Mr. Nomer succeeds Kendall T. 
Bassett, who has headed the Arts Center since its inception six 
years ago. The Arts Center offers a wide variety of evening 
and Saturday morning courses to children and adults. Courses 
include art, dance, dramatics, science, chorus, intermediate 
Russian language, photography, sculpture, woodworking and 
cabinet making and swimming. 


David H. Kirk, a member of the faculty of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, for eleven years, has been named Director 
of Admissions and Public Relations by Dr. Merrill E. Bush, 
Headmaster. Mr. Kirk is a graduate of West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa., class of 1947. Following his gradu- 
ation there he was a member of the faculty and athletic depart- 
ment at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. He has done post- 
graduate work at Temple University. 


Since coming to Friends’ Central, David Kirk has taught 
social studies, has been in charge of driver training, and has 
coached varsity basketball, baseball, and track. He will continue 
to coach varsity football. He has been Director of the Summer 
Day Camp at Friends’ Central for the past two years; before 
that he was a counselor for seven years. The new Director of 
Admissions and Public Relations is a former President of the 
Interacademic Athletic Association, and for the past two years 
has served on the executive committee of the Private School 
Teachers’ Association. 


During the summer three appointments were made to the 
administrative staff of Georgia Military Academy, in College 
Park, Ga. 

Joining the staff for the first time is Colonel Roy T. Sheffield, 
who assumes the duties of assistant to the president. After 
serving in this capacity for one year, Colonel Sheffield will be 
named vice president of the Academy. 

After thirty-four years, Colonel M. C. Paget leaves the 
history classroom to assume the duties and responsibilities as 
director of development. He will direct the capital fund drive 
which GMA plans to initiate next spring. 

Captain Bill Lundy, GMA’s head football coach, is named 
director of athletics. He will continue as mentor of- football, 
but will also assume overall responsibility for the whole athletic 
program. 


At Germantown Academy (Philadelphia, Pa.) three new 
administrators have been appointed. Two are faculty members: 
They are Samuel Taylor Bodine, as Assistant Headmaster, and 
Paul Graham Sink, as Head of Middle School. 

The third appointment is the new head of Germantown 
Academy’s newly-opened suburban lower school in Fort Wash- 
ington (Pa.) He is Samuel S. Stroud, formerly of St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I. 


Joseph Clifford Rennard, who has returned from Taipei, 
Taiwan, where he was Superintendent of the Taipei American 
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Schools, has joined Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., 
as Principal. He was formerly Headmaster at the Allen-Stevenson 
School in New York City and was affiliated with Montclair 
Academy, Lawrenceville, St. George’s and Berkshire Schools. 

The Honorable Wilton Burton Persons, Major General, 
U.S.A. Ret., has joined Graham-Eckes as Chancellor. He was 
formerly Superintendent of Staunton Military Academy, and 
served as the assistant to the President of the United States 
from 1958 to 1961. 

The school has also established a new publicity and public 
relations department under the direction of Benjamin Stine 
Roberts, who was at Graham-Eckes from 1946 to 1948 as 
history master. Since 1956 he has been supervising librarian. 


At the beginning of the new academic year, The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., reported two new administrative appoint- 
ments. E. Sheldon Smith has been appointed director of studies 
and Clark M. Simms, director of admissions. Mr. Smith joined 
The Gunnery faculty on a part time basis last year; he received 
his B.S. degree from Tufts and has done graduate work at 
Harvard University. A teacher of English at Gunnery, Mr. 
Simms is a graduate of Princeton and holds the degree of Master 
of Arts in Teaching from Yale. 


The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., reports two ad- 
ministrative changes. J. George Black, assistant to the head- 
master, continues in the post and is assuming particular responsi- 
bility for public relations and alumni affairs; Thomas A. Ewing 
has been named college counselor and registrar. 


Nathaniel Saltonstall II has been appointed Director of 
Admissions at Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. A 
member of the Kingswood faculty for six years, Mr. Saltonstall 
will continue his lower school advisorship and teaching while 
acting as faculty advisor to the student council. 


Thomas J. Woods has been named chairman of the mathe- 
matics department at Kingswood. Mr. Woods joined the faculty 
in 1959 and holds a B.S. from Trinity, an M.S. from Cornell, 
and for the past two summers has studied at Wesleyan on a 
National Science Foundation grant. 


Maumee Valley Country Day School, in Ohio, announces 
that Adolf C, Nelson has been appointed assistant headmaster, 
and J. Thompson Freeman has been appointed head of the lower 


school. Mr. Freeman comes to Maumee from St. Louis Country 
Day School, 


In July the board of trustees announced the appointment of 
William P. Cunningham as headmaster of Menlo School, Menlo 
Park, California. Mr. Cunningham comes to Menlo from The 
Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex., where he has been assistant 
principal. 

A native of New York State, Mr. Cunningham received his 
B.A. in history at Wesleyan University in 1947 and his M.A. at 
Northwestern University in 1952. His teaching career began at 
The Latin School of Chicago, where he was chairman of the 
history department, and took him to The Kinkaid School in 
1954. He was active there both as a teacher and administrator. 

Mr. Cunningham succeeds John H. Colbaugh, who in June 
accepted the position of headmaster of Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The retirement of Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc., 
superintendent of New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., from 1951, took place during the graduation 
exercises on 10 June 1961, in a colorful change of command 
ceremony. Gen. Dingley, whose administration of NYMA was 
marked by ten years of vigorous growth in all areas, presented 
the symbolic saber of command to his successor, Col. Marvin 
James Coyle, USA, ret., B.S., USMA, ’31, who has experienced 
a thirty year tour of duty with the U. S. Army, holding both staff 
and combat commands during World War II and the Korean War. 


At the regular annual performance of the Shakespeare Guild 
in August, John F, Russell, head of the English department of 
the Park School, Brooklandville, Md., was presented with an 
American Shakespeare Festival national citation of merit “‘for 
unselfish and invaluable service to the living theatre... to 
bring the plays of William Shakespeare to an ever-wider American 
audience.” 

The Shakespeare Guild has branches in most of the cities 
of the east coast, and Mr. Russell is helping to organize one in 
Baltimore. The purpose of the Guild is to support the Festiva] 
by fund-raising and publicity. 

During the past summer, two members of the science 
department of the Park School, Brooklandville, collaborated in 
writing a textbook for the ninth grade. The book, entitled “An 
Introduction to Physical Science,” by Dr. Daniel Raffel, head 
of the department, and George Dalsheimer, was illustrated by 
Frances Forman, a member of this year’s junior class, and 
published by the school. 


The book is now being used as part of an integrated science 
program for ninth and tenth graders and will be tested and 
evaluated during the present school year. The program, required 
of all students, is designed to keep them abreast of recent trends 
in the life sciences by offering a course in physics and chemistry. 


Albert A. Getman, former head of the primary school at 
Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee Valley, Ohio, has 
returned to Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., as assistant 
headmaster. 


Hart Day Leavitt of the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., English department, who edited The Looking Glass Book 
of Stories for the newly organized Looking Glass Library, has 
finished work on a second book, The Comic Looking Glass, which 
will be published this Fall. 


On July 1, Charles B. Atwater became headmaster of The 
Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., upon the retirement of Dr. E. 
Laurence Springer, who had been the school’s headmaster for 
twenty-five years. Dr. Springer, now an educational consultant, 
has moved to La Jolla, Calif. 

Mr. Atwater entered Pingry in the first grade, graduating 
from the school in 1931. He received a B.A. degree in classics 
from Princeton University in 1935, and an M.A. degree in edu- 
cation from Teachers College, Columbia, in 1948. 

After teaching a year each at Noble and Greenough School, 
Dedham, Mass., and at Fairfield (Conn.) High School, Atwater 


came to Pingry in 1937. From 1954 on, he was head of the middle 
school, 


At the Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif., the past 
summer saw the retirement of the twenty-first and twenty- 
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second staff members leaving the school after completing twenty 
or more years of service since Polytechnic was founded in 1907. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kirkbride Sadler had been a teacher of the sixth 
grade for thirty-four years; and Harry Rubardt, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, had served the school for a half-century. 
Each left a record of loyalty and devotion to match the excep- 
tional tenure of office. 


With the opening of the twelfth grade at Polytechnic, 
administrative duties have been reorganized to ensure the 
continuance of the individual attention that has been charac- 
teristic of the school from its founding. Mrs. Veva Young 
Coulter, a second-grade teacher since 1947, has been made 
director of the lower school (prekindergarten, kindergarter, and 
grades I-V); David P. Kressen, assistant headmaster, has 
become, in addition, the director of the middle school (grades 
VI-VIII); and Arent H. Schuyler, Jr., has been appointed as 
director of the upper school (grades IX-XII). A graduate of the 
California Institute of Technology with M.A. degree from the 
University of California at Santa Barbara, Mr. Schuyler was 
formerly assistant headmaster at Midland School. 


Headmaster John H. Jones of the Riverdale Country 
School, New York, N. Y. announced this summer the appoint- 
ment of George J. Pallrand as head of the science department at 
the Riverdale Country School, New York 71, N. Y. Pallrand 
succeeds Forest W. Cobb, who remains as head of the upper 
school. Palilrand comes to his new post from Moses Brown 
School, but had previously taught at Riverdale from 1952 to 1955. 


Raymond Kurt Liebau has been appointed head of the 
music department of St. Louis Country Day School, St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed Robert Reeve, who has retired after 
thirty years. 


Mr. Liebau started the study of piano at the age of four 
under Everett Fritzberg and is a graduate of Florida State 
University, where he received his bachelor of music degree and 
his master’s in Applied Piano Literature. 


Headmaster Thomas B. Hartmann has announced three 
administrative appointments at the St. Mark’s School of 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Case Morgan, a graduate of Princeton with 
a B.A. degree, and of Pennsylvania with an M.A., is the new head 
of the English department. Mr. Morgan is on a year’s leave of 
absence from the Lawrenceville School. 

Leonard N. Nelson, for many years the head of the science 
department, is assuming new responsibilities as director of the 
new Science-Mathematics Quadrangle. A University of Illinois 
graduate, Mr. Nelson will supervise the buildings and equipment, 
take care of visitations by outside groups, and direct the public 
relations effort for the Quadrangle. 

Judson Cross is the new head of the science department, 
succeeding Mr. Nelson. Prior tocoming to St. Mark’s, Mr. Cross, 
a graduate of Yale with a B.S. degree, served for twenty years on 
the faculty of the Phillips Exeter Academy, in New Hampshire. 
He is the co-author of five physics textbooks. 


The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., M.A., B.D. is the new 
headmaster for the San Miguel School, San Diego, Calif., an 
Episcopal college preparatory school for boys. Father Parmiter 
has been a public school teacher in Northfield, Holden, Melrose, 
and Brookline high schools in Massachusetts, clerical master at 
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St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and headmaster of Iolani 
School, Honolulu, as well as rector of parishes in Framingham, 
Mass., Apple Valley and Riverside, Calif. 


Douglas Groff Cole, headmaster of Stevens Academy, 
Hoboken, N. J., recently assumed the office of vice-president of 
the New Jersey Association of Deans and Counselors. 

Mr. Cole has also announced the appointment of Norman L. 
Schneider as assistant headmaster. Mr. Schneider, who will also 
head the guidance department, began his duties this September. 


Headmaster Paul F. Cruikshank of The Taft School in 
Watertown, Conn., has reported to the BuLietin the recipients 
of this year’s Mailliard Fellowship awards for excellence in 
teaching. The faculty members chosen by the Board of Trustees 
are Paul L. Lovett-Janison, John B. Small, and John R. Bergen. 

The annual Mailliard Fellowships, which carry a grant of 
$1000 for each person named, were established in 1959 by Mrs. 
J. W. Mailliard of San Francisco “in recognition of excellence in 
teaching, either in or out of the classroom,” These awards are 
in memory of Mrs. Mailliard’s husband, who was a member of 
Taft’s Class of 1909; her two sons and two grandsons have also 
gone to Taft. 


The first of this year’s recipients, Dr. Lovett-Janison, is a 
native of England. He graduated from the University of 
Sheffield in 1923 and, after taking his Diploma in Education, 
taught there for six years. In 1929 he moved to Newfoundland 
and taught at Bishop Field College until 1933, when he became 
Professor of Chemistry at Memorial University College until 1942. 
Mr. Lovett-Janison earned his Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees 
from Columbia University and in 1942 went to Taft, where he is 
chairman of the science department. 


Before graduating from Bowdoin in 1950, John Small, from 
Scarsdale, N. Y., served on active duty as a Sergeant with the 
100th Division of the U. S. Army in Europe from 1944 until 
1946. He did a year of graduate work at Yale prior to going to 
Taft in 1951 to teach Latin and German. He is also the varsity 
coach of cross country and track. 


John Bergen is a graduate of The Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Yale. He received his M.A. from Columbia in 1953 and then 
served in the Army as an instructor of journalism at the Ft. 
Slocum, N. Y., Information School. He joined Taft’s English 
Department in 1955 and now also serves as assistant to the 
Director of Admissions and faculty advisor to the school news- 
paper. 

In addition to revealing the names of the new Mailliard 
Fellows, Headmaster Cruikshank reported that the trustees had 
approved Parents’ Association Study Awards to fourteen masters 
for summer study at universities ranging from Harvard to the 
Universidad de Madrid, in subjects varying from the Russian 
language to African studies. This is part of the over-all program 
whereby members of the Taft faculty are encouraged to improve 
themselves continually in their fields through graduate work. 


Robert M. Sandoe, headmaster of Texas Military Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, Tex., has announced two new administrative 
appointments. John H. Emerson is serving as dean of students 
as well as chairman of the history department, and the Reverend 
Douglas Mould has become director of admissions. Mr. Emerson 
had previously served as Headmaster of Peacham Academy, 
Peacham, Vt. Mr. Mould came to T.M.I. as chaplain last year. 
Because of Mr. Mould’s new responsibility this year, the Rever- 
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end Alvin S. Sachers has joined the faculty as assistant chaplain. 
Mr. Sachers formerly served as assistant rector at St. Mark’s 
Church, Beaumont, Tex. 


The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., is exchanging teachers 
for the current school year with St. Paul’s School, London, Eng. 
Richards H. Burhoe, Jr., of the Thacher faculty moved to London 
last August. Alastair I. F. MacKenzie came to Thacher at 
about the same time. Both teach English. From Montreux, 
Switzerland, Jean M. Schlemmer was added to the faculty as a 
French teacher. 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the retirement of Brigadier General Arthur W. Bass, 
academy dean since 1938. The appointment of Colonel Andrew 
F. Weidener, director of admissions and former English depart- 
ment chairman, as dean and the promotion of Lieutenant 
Commander Ralph E. Jones, a mathematics instructor, to the 
post of director of admissions have also been announced. 


Frederick L. Zins, originally of Haverhill, Mass., and more 
recently of Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vermont, has 
been named Assistant Headmaster of The Winchendon School, 
a private secondary school for boys in Winchendon, Mass. 

Mr. Zins is a graduate of Governor Dummer Academy, 
received his B.A. degree from Amherst College in 1940 and his 
Ed. M degree from the University of Vermont in 1952, 

Charles T. Dillaway of Palo Alto, Calif., has been appointed 
Alumni Secretary and Secretary-Treasurer of the Parents Asso- 
ciation of The Winchendon School. Mr. Dillaway, a graduate 
of Mount Hermon School, received his B.A. degree from Bowdoin 
College in 1949 and did graduate work in English at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley in 1954 and 1955, 


A. Baker Duncan Jr. of Waco and Houston, Texas, in 
September assumed the post of assistant headmaster of Wood- 
berry Forest School, Madison County, Va. An alumnus of 
the school, Duncan received his bachelor’s degree from Yale in 
1950 and for two years taught and coached at The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. He received his M.A. from the University of 
Texas, studied later at Oxford, and for several years has been a 
member of a brokerage firm in Houston, as well as a member of 
the board of trustees of Woodberry Forest School. He will 
combine his duties of assistant headmaster with those of master 
of sacred studies and of history, and will assist with athletics. 


NEW SCHOOL CONSULTANT SERVICE 
E. Laurence Springer, who retired from the head- 
mastership of the Pingry School in Hillside, N. J., last 
June, announces that he is available as a school consultant 
and is prepared to offer professional counsel to existing 
independent schools or to groups interested in organizing 
new schools. He will travel to any part of the United 
States. 
Write to: E. Laurence Springer 
5515 Beaumont Avenue 
La Jolla, California 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Orrve Day Bramuatt McDowe tt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


ALMOST EVERYTHING IS NEW 
Dear Miss Bramhall (now Mrs. McDowell): 


A bit facetiously and somewhat to the side of the 
point, we rise to suggest that there are many new 
“projects” begun in every school each fall and every 
one of them reaches into untried areas. 


It is certainly not news that we, with Mrs. Sarah 
Smith who wrote “Nothing New, Miss Bramhall,” 
procrastinate until the deadline is almost unmeetable. 
(She has about a day’s advantage there!) As Mrs. 
Smith says, ““What’s so extraordinary about what our 
school is doing?” With her, we can ask, “If there is 
nothing novel, unique, different that we are doing, 
Miss Bramhall, what can I send you?” With her, we 
can regret dull verbiage or mechanical compactness, 
but we cannot say with her, “there is absolutely 
nothing new.” 


Each fall about 300 “somethings new” walk 
through the Annie Wright Seminary (Tacoma, 
Wash.) front door. For some, the motto, “From 
Strength to Strength,” chiselled in stone above the 
door has the meaning of days already lived with 
those words. To others, it is new and yet to be 
interpreted. But, new student or old student, each 
is a fresh challenge in two ways; summer has brought 
changes for each girl and instructor; and it is here 
that we, like every other school in its place, build 
our share of the future — for good or ill, for hope or 
despair — this is our reason for existence. 


Dear Miss Bramhall, almost everything is new. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Returning students at The Buffalo Seminary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., found themselves enrolled in a com- 
pulsory public speaking course. Convinced of the 
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value of speech training at all levels, the Seminary 
has begun a systematic program which will follow an 
incoming student through her four years at the school. 
Each girl attends the non-credit course once a week. 


The art program at Oldfields School, Glencoe, 
Md., for many years an important part of the school 
life under Marjorie Martinet, has been expanded this 
year to include a required Freshman studio course 
for full credit. The new course, taught by Stephen 
Hustvedt, more than fulfills the minimum require- 
ments for credit as suggested by the Art Committee 
of the ISEB, since it meets five periods a week for a 
year, covers all the major media, and augments studio 
work with field and museum trips, lectures, movies 
and written research work. 


The course’s aim is not to train artists, but rather 
to teach the student to see rather than look, to recog- 
nize design wherever encountered, and to develop a 
better coordination between eye, mind, and hand. 
These aims are approached through two series of 
problems, one in design principles and the other in 
drawing. The drawing series is based on a course 
developed at the Yale School of Fine Arts by Joseph 
Albers. 


A second studio course for credit will be offered as 
an elective next year. The advanced work in this 
course will include drawing, painting, sculpture and 
graphics along with instruction in anatomy, per- 
spective, design, and the use of contemporary and 
traditional media. 


With the addition of these required and elective 
courses, Oldfields joins the ever-increasing number of 
schools and colleges that feel that training in visual 
perception and expression is a vital need in our 
contemporary science-and-industry-oriented society. 


The science department of the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., is 
requiring a new physical science course of its own 
devising for all students in the sophomore year of 
high school. This course was formulated and its 
textbook written during the summer of 1960 by two of 
the science teachers at Riverdale, Jean Class and Mrs. 
Bernice Rendenbach. Miss Class and Mrs. Renden- 
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bach thought that there was an imperative need for all 
students to gain;some knowledge of contemporary 
notions about matter and energy and how these were 


derived historically. More than twenty problems, 
such as the commonplace observation that objects 
teel lighter submerged in water than in air, have been 
chosen for study. The students then proceed from 
this premise to induce Archimedes’ Principle for them- 
selves and to determine experimentally whether a 
given piece of jewelry is pure silver or gold. Supple- 
mentary reading about how the Greek mathematician 
dealt with the same problem is then stimulating and 
meaningful. Exploration of the original problem and 
its ramifications leads to further questions (e.g. why 
do some objects float in water while others sink), 
which lead to further experimentation, and, in the 
end, a practical understanding of the concept of 
density and perhaps some idea of what is meant by 
scientific laws and theories. 


Miss Class and Mrs. Rendenbach hope that 
students will complete the course with understanding 
of such scientific tools as inference, deduction, ex- 
perimentation, objective measurement, dynamic 
models — in short, what science is and what kind of 
problems it can cope with successfully, and, as im- 
portantly, what are the limitations of science. 


This is the second year in which this course will be 
offered. The new science course is proving excellent 
preparation for the P.S.S.C. physics and C.B.A. 
chemistry courses taught in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 


Science students at Springside School, Phil- 
adelphia, are participating in a research project 
financed by a grant from the Heart Association of 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. The grant was awarded 
to Mary Catherine McGeorge, of the Springside 
science faculty. 


The project, which calls for a minimum of 150 
hours of work, involves building an incubator for the 
culture of embryological tissue in vitro in order to 
make a study of the absorption of chlortetracycline 
by growing tissue. Students will work with Miss 
McGeorge in small groups learning the basic tech- 
niques, after which each student will pursue an original 
research project of her own. 


The Heart Association awarded sixteen such grants 
for the purpose of encouraging student interest in 
research. Recipients were selected on the basis of 
plans submitted outlining the research contemplated 
and the extent of student participation. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif., conducted 
its second successful co-educational summer school 
session during June and July, 1961. Students ranged 
from the fifth grade through post-graduate level. 
Courses taught included not only the usual academic 
subjects, but also typing, sewing, tennis, swimming, 
and reading improvement. 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., begins its 
168th year this fall with a record enrollment and the 
excitement of anticipating the inauguration of a new 
principal. William M. Dietel, former assistant dean 
and assistant professor of the humanities, will be 
installed on October 15 as the second man to head the 
school. The only other headmaster was John Willard, 
son of the founder, who with his wife was principal 
from 1838 to 1872. 


Leading educators in both the secondary and 
collegiate fields of education, civic leaders of the Troy 
area, local alumnae, the board of the Alumnae 
Association, and other friends of the school have been 
invited to attend the ceremony at the school. John 
O. Amstuz, president of the school’s board of trustees, 
will preside at the service and inaugurate Mr. Dietel 
as the tenth principal of Emma Willard. 


The invocation at the inauguration will be given 
by the Rev. David Shepherd King, Director of Lay- 
man’s Academy of Oecumenical Studies at Amherst. 
The principal address entitled Emma Won't will be 
given by Eugene S. Wilson, Dean of Admission at 
Amherst College; and the Rev. Thayer Ainsworth 
Greene, minister of the First Congregational Church, 
Amherst, will give the benediction. 


A new member of the music department, Jack 
Behrens, has written special music for the occasion. 
His composition, God Send Us Men Whose Aim 
’Twill Be, will be sung by the Emma Willard Choir. 
A musician and composer, Mr. Berhrens received his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the Juilliard School of 
Music. 


The Kimberley School, Montclair, N. J., has 
announced that expansion of its present building is 
under way, and completion is hoped for by January. 
Five new classrooms are being added, together with a 
large science laboratory, music theatre, and a faculty 
lounge. Two new all-weather tennis courts were 
constructed during the summer and were ready for use 
by the opening of school. 
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A new course in exploratory science is being offered 
to girls in the ninth and tenth grades this year. The 
new music theory course is open to juniors and seniors. 
Spanish can now be taken for four years. Beginning 
this year, all ninth and tenth graders are required to 
take five major academic subjects, and qualified 
juniors may do the same. 


In the Lower School, French is being taught in all 
grades, beginning with the first. The Cuisenaire Rods 
have been most enthusiastically received both by the 
youngsters and their teachers. 


George S. Nevens, Jr., the Headmaster of Oldfields 
School, Glencoe, Md., announces a full scholarship 
given by the alumnae in honor of Elise Anderson, who 
retired in June of 1961 as Headmistress after many 
years of outstanding service. The scholarship may 
be awarded annually by the Headmaster to an out- 
standing applicant. 


The Sarah Dix Hamlin School of San Francisco, 
Calif., is the oldest non-sectarian school for girls in 
Calif. From young ladies’ seminary to college pre- 
paratory, from private school to non-profit institution, 
from Victorian mansions to the most modern of school 
buildings . . . thus the changes are traced over a 
period of almost one hundred years. 


The new school . . . McKinne Hall . . . greeted 
the faculty and students on opening day, Sept. 7, 
1961. The modern building is two stories high, has 
seventeen classrooms, a science laboratory, an art 
room, a library, and exhibit hall plus various offices. 
The roof has been completed as a recreational area. 


The move from Stanwood Hall, the former site, 
represents another milestone in the history of the 
school. In 1863, the founding of the Home Institute 
marked the school’s inception. In turn it has been 
known as School for Girls, Van Ness Seminary, and 
finally in 1896, when Miss Sarah Dix Hamlin became 
its owner, it was given the name it carries today. 


During the administration of Cornelia McKinne 
Stanwood, came the move from Pacific Avenue to 
the former residence of Jennie Flood at 2120 Broad- 
way. From 1946 to 1958, Edith Mereen served as 
headmistress. Today under the leadership of E. 
Louise Colvert, the school carries on at the new 
address . . . 2129 Vallejo Street. 


A committee of mathematics teachers of the 
elementary grades of nineteen Philadelphia and area 
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independent schools will meet every Thursday from 
October through May with Mrs. Lore Rasmussen, of 
the Miquon School, Miquon, Pa., Research Associate 
of the University of Illinois Arithmetic Project, for 
the purpose of collaborating to set up an elementary 
school mathematics curriculum. 


Participating teachers, representing every elemen- 
tary grade, are from Springside School and the 
following Friends Schools: Abington, Buckingham, 
Downingtown, Frankford, Friends Central, 
Friends Community School in West Chester, 
Friends Select, Germantown, Greene Street, 
Haddonfield, Landsdowne, Media, Newtown, 
Plymouth Meeting, Westfield, Westtown Lower 
School, Woodbury, and the William Penn Charter 
School. 


The committee proposes to study and discuss the 
following new mathematics programs and projects 
and to try out various facets of them in the class- 
room: The Madison Project; University of Illinois 
Arithmetic Project; University of Maryland Project; 
and the programs of the Schoo] Mathematics Study 
Group, Yale University, of The Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland, and of Dr. Patrick 
Suppes, Stanford University. 


By establishing order and sequence among the new 
ideas in the field and through the processes of eval- 
uation, elimination, and adaptation, the committee 
hopes to evolve an over-all mathematics curriculum 
for grades 1-6 that can be distributed to any school 
that wants it. 


BUILDINGS, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


A scholarship grant in the amount of $2,300 for the 
1961-62 school year has been made to The Bishop’s 
School, La Jolla, Calif, by The Canfield Foundation 
of Beverly Hills. The announcement was made by 
Rosamond E. Larmour, headmistress. 


The grant of funds to The Bishop’s School is the 
first ever made by the Canfield Foundation to a 
secondary school. The Foundation currently is 
providing scholarship assistance to eighty-nine girls 
at six California colleges and universities, plus ad- 
ditional assistance to girls attending the Music 
Academy of the West, Miss Larmour said. Under 
the provisions of the scholarship grant, the funds are 
to go to girls who are residents of Los Angeles County 
and who meet scholarship requirements as well as 
requirements of the Foundation. 
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The Canfield Foundation was established as a 
provision of the will of the late Charles A. Canfield, 
one of the outstanding pioneers of Southern California, 
in memory of his wife, Chloe P. Canfield. The original 
purpose of the Foundation was to provide a training 
home for girls in the County of Los Angeles. The 
Chloe P. Canfield Memorial Home was incorporated 
in 1926 and the first girls were enrolled in 1929. The 
home operated until 1953, when the Foundation was 
reorganized as a scholarship foundation to enable 
deserving young women from Los Angeles County to 
attend the colleges of their choice. 


Oldfields School in Glencoe, Md., is well embarked 
on its building program, which it is hoped will be 
completed by the school’s centennial year, 1967. The 
McCulloch Commons House, for which the corner 
stone was laid on Alumnae Day last April, is rapidly 
reaching completion and is scheduled to be in use by 
Thanksgiving. This building, which was named in 
honor of the McCulloch Family, who founded Old- 
fields and guided the school for many years, will 
contain a large new dining room, kitchen, student 
and faculty lounges, a tea room, post office, bank, 
store, new staff quarters, and a fully equipped infir- 
mary with a resident nurse’s apartment. 


Another new building to be completed by mid- 
October is the Headmaster’s house, of which an 
interesting feature is a large informal living room to be 
used for entertaining students. The present Head- 
master’s house will become the home of another 
faculty family. Both these new buildings, built of 
Maryland limestone, are situated to the east of the 
present school facing on what will become, on com- 
pletion, a terraced garden. 


The Centennial building plans also call for a new 
gymnasium and another dormitory. 


At Oldfields School, efforts to expand and improve 
faculty housing have brought the addition of a new 
ten room faculty home purchased during the summer. 
The house is adjacent to the campus and houses a 
faculty family of four. Also, during the late spring 
and summer, four new faculty apartments were 
constructed in the existing dormitories. These apart- 
ments are equipped with kitchen units and sitting 
rooms in order that the faculty may have the facilities 
for private entertaining and for convenient residence 
during vacation periods. 


The school announces also the addition of two new, 
modern classrooms and a modern chemistry laboratory 
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completed during the summer. One of the new class- 
rooms is equipped with Audio Visual devices and may 
be darkened for displaying filmstrips, slides, and 16 
mm films. 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., for the first 
time in almost a century, is embarking on a financial 
development program. The school, founded in 1866 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., 
first Bishop of Minnesota, has grown to such an extent 
that it is now necessary to increase boarding facilities, 
faculty accommodations, and financial assistance to 
meet the growing demand. 


Henry C. Mackall, attorney of Minneapolis, has 
been named general chairman of the First Century 
Campaign, as the drive has been named. Mackall is 
a longtime member of the board of trustees and is 
now serving as president of the group. The board is 
headed by The Rt. Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg, D.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota, and The Rt. Rev. Philip F. 
McNairy, D.D., Suffragan Bishop, who have given 
their hearty support to the campaign. Assisting the 
general chairman are members of the school alumnae, 
patrons, and interested friends of the school. Plans 
are to make personal contact with alumnae and 
friends all over the United States. 


Wishing to have an American Field Service foreign 
student but requested by the trustees not to go to the 
community for funds, as the community has already 
been generous in making the Webb School of Knox- 
ville, Knoxville, Tenn., a reality, the Webb School 
for Girls put its 112 girls to work last year on raising 
the necessary $650, plus funds for books, uniforms, 
lunches, and extras. Instead of exchanging gifts, 
they decorated a Christmas tree cut on their own 
campus with ingenious ornaments, each incorporating 
a dollar bill. The seniors auctioned themselves off as 
slaves. Others entered into shoe-polishing businesses 
for the twice-weekly inspections, or baby-sat, or sewed 
on buttons. One class endangered the figures of the 
whole school by selling boxes of candy by the gross. 
As each girl raised and gave her contribution, she 
signed her name on one of the 112 sections into which 
a life-size cartoon of a girl was divided. The girl was 
complete by the February deadline of A.F.S. The 
reality, Sidsel Dokka of Oslo, Norway, is even better 
than the dream. A finer ambassador for her country 
could not be found, and Webb feels that its contri- 
bution towards international understanding is off to a 
good start. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


New administrative appointees at the Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., are Chaplain E. Addis Drake as the 
first full-time chaplain-instructor and Mrs. Ward O. Alvord as 
the first secretary for the development fund. Undertaking added 
administrative responsibilities, Mrs. Dzidra Briedis, who has 
been in charge of travel arrangements, chaperonage and cafeteria 
records, is now the Seminary’s transcript secretary and also 
serves as coordinator of all extra-curricular activities. She 
studied at Baltic University, Hamburg, Germany. 

Chaplain Drake succeeds the Rev. Wilbur C. Woodhams 
who resigned as rector of Christ Episcopal Church and chaplain 
of the Seminary last spring to become rector of St. Paul’s Ameri- 
can Church in Rome, Italy. Chaplain Drake has been Dean of 
the Convocation of San Bernardino, Calif., for the past eight 
years. 

Summer studies took staff members of the Annie Wright 
Seminary as far south as California and as far east as Connecticut 
this year. 

In California, Joyce Fitzwilliams was a summer resident 
artist at Montalvo and studied print making by serigraph at 
San Jose State College. Nancy Fitzwilliams participated in two 
workshops on counselling and guidance at Stanford. In Con- 
necticut, Mary St. John attended the Yale Conference on Religion 
in Education while Mildred Sprinkle studied Spanish at the 
Spanish School and Francine Seders studied American Literature 
at Breadloaf, Middlebury College, both working on masters’ 
degrees in their fields. At the University of Pennsylvania, Janet 
Ahlborn studied political science, while Christine Evensen made 
progress toward a master of arts degree in English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Nearer home, Sonja Ornbjorn studied new mathematics at 
the Western Washington College of Education in Bellingham, 
and Mrs. Mintauts Silins studied library science and Mrs. 
Warren Frank teaching techniques at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Leone C. Cummings, Mrs. W. H. Post and Mrs. J. C. 
Chapman were among those selected by the National Science 
Foundation In-Service Institute to study at the University of 
Puget Sound this fall and winter. 


The Trustees’ Committee of The Charles E. Ellis School 
for Girls in Newton Square, Pa., announced the appointment of 
Dr. Clair G. Frantz as President, effective July 1, 1961. 

Dr. Frantz comes to Ellis School from Penn Hall Junior 
College and Preparatory School and succeeds Dr. Arnold Look, 
who has retired. 

Dr. Frantz has had public and independent school teaching 
experience, and before his appointment to Penn Hall, was 
Headmaster of the Overseas School of Rome in Italy. 


William M. Dietel, principal of Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., has appointed William Lanxner administrative 
assistant to the principal. A former resident of Westport, Conn., 
Mr. Lanxner was assistant to the vice-president in public relations 
and advertising at U. S. Industries, Inc., in New York City. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan in 1950, Mr. 
Lanxner holds the M.A. degree from Columbia University. He 
has taught English at the Scarborough School, the Hackley 
School, and the Belmont Hill School. 


At Emma Willard he will be concerned with the development 
program and will also coordinate the fund raising events directed 
toward the school’s 150th anniversary in 1964. 


Ann Eichelberger, an alumna and faculty member of 
Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., has been appointed Alumnae 
Secretary to replace Anastasia Ludlow, who retired last June. 
Miss Eichelberger, who graduated from Oldfields in June of 1958, 
has been a member of the physical education department and 
has helped in the school office for the past two years. 


An interesting faculty appointment to Oldfields School, 
Glencoe, Maryland, is that of Miss Gillian Beazley of London, 
England, who will be teaching Latin and Bible. Miss Beazley 
attended the Reigate County Grammar School for Girls and 
continued her education at Newnham College, Cambridge, where 
she read classics and classical archaeology. Miss Beazley 
has spent the past three summers working on an excavation 
and plans to continue her work this summer. 


member school. 


“Personals” department. 


COMING IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


A list of teaching positions that will be available in 
ISEB member schools in 1962-63 will be published in the 
January issue of the Buttetin. A special form on which 
these positions can be reported has been sent to every 
The deadline is December 15. 


This listing will supplement, not replace, the regular 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun F. ScuerescHewsky, Headmaster, Rumsey Hall School, Washington, Conn, 


INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 

Girls of nine seem to embark upon a formal study 
of geography with such a discrepancy of knowledge 
derived from previous school experiences, or family 
trips and travels, that it is often hard to find a “‘be- 
ginning” at which the whole class can start on a 
relatively equal footing. One approach tried in the 
fourth grade at Springside Lower School of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been to use the field trip 
method of studying a local river system. Points 
emphasized are: — how does running water affect the 
contours of the land through which it flows? what 
changes can it make on rock and soil? how do these 
changes affect living conditions in river basins? 


We begin fourth grade social studies learning about 
American pioneer life, pointing out that many of the 
first colonies were founded at the mouths of rivers, 
and that colonists used rivers as a means of pene- 
trating into the land. Thus we enlarge upon the idea 
of how rivers affect living conditions for man. 


The river system observed is simple, and at first 
only partially studied. We use the Delaware and 
one of its tributaries, the Schuylkill and one of its 
tributaries, the Wissahickon (which runs within 
walking distance of the school), and one tributary of 
the Wissahickon. All these rivers and streams are 
easily accessible to our students by car. 


The study begins with meticulous preparation for 
the field trips. Each girl comes to the trip with her 
own map of the area upon which the projected stops 
are carefully marked. Attached are a group of 
questions which she must answer in writing on the 
spot from her own observations. Such questions are 
included as —in this place what is the gradient of 
the stream bed? is the current swift? is the stream 
winding or flowing straight in one general direction? 
how do you account for this? 
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On the trips the children see an entrenched meander, 
a natural waterfall, a ravine, a large deposit of silt 
at a river mouth, islands formed in the lower regions 
of a large river, a wide river basin, layered rock strata 
which is being cut through by an active stream, and, 
finally, a large city built at the river mouth with 
commercial docks and many vessels using the harbor. 


The class follows up each field trip with a sharing of 
specific observations from which are derived general 
principles of the way rivers operate. Our “discoveries” 
are necessarily simple. We find out, for example, that 
a steep gradient produces an active river, rather 
straight flowing, and often capable in flood times of 
moving hunks of rock, as well as cutting through it. 
The water is apt to be relatively clear of silt (we take 
water samples on the trips). A flattish gradient can 
produce winding streams, which flood over large areas 
leaving much silt. The current is quiet. Water 
samples are murky and, after settling, show a deposit 
of mud. 


All children collect rocks as we go, some do well 
later individually in identifying them, and in learning 
about how such rocks were formed. Others just 
“collect” like magpies, quantity and variety being the 
chief objective. 


We feel that taking the time necessary to approach 
the subject by such methods as these seems to inspire 
children with a spirit of exploration, inquiry and 
discovery. This approach launches them enthusi- 
astically into a subject which at first, tending to 
impose much discipline and many new study skills, is 
often difficult to accept easily. From this simple 
beginning the study of geography throughout the 
year is gradually formalized until by December the 
class is successfully using a Fifth Grade geography 
text. 


PARENT-OWNED SCHOOLS? 

We are interested in learning if any other member 
schools of the ISEB are constituted in the same way 
as The Gordon School, a coeducational independent 
elementary school in Providence, Rhode Island. 


The Gordon School was started in 1910 by Dr. 
Helen West Cooke, who taught her son, Gordon, and 
a friend in the nursery of her home at 405 Angell 
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Street. As time went on and the enrollment continued 
to grow, the school continued to pioneer in many 
different ways. 


Anticipating her approaching retirement, Mrs. 
Cooke encouraged the school to incorporate in 1929, 
and a Board of Trustees was appointed to assure the 
continuous development of the school. 


The Gordon School has always had a devoted and 
energetic parent-body, and during World War II and 
afterwards the parents became particularly active. 
In 1944, new by-laws were adopted which made each 
parent of a child attending the school a member of 
the corporation. The corporation elected a Board of 
Governors to handle its affairs and the school became 
in fact what it had been in spirit: a cooperative 
venture, @ parent-owned school. 


Are there other incorporated independent schools 
where the corporation is composed of parents of 
current students? We will welcome your replies and 
invite your comments. 


The Gordon School 
405 Angell Street 
Providence, R. I. 


MATHEMATICS WORKSHOP 


On September 6 and 7 the Belvidere School of 
Lowell, Mass., was host to headmasters and teachers 
from eleven Eastern Massachusetts Independent 
Schools for a Mathematics Workshop. The program 
was produced by the University of Illinois Arithmetic 
Project, David Page, Director. 


Miss Lee Evans of the project staff conducted four 
sample classes and discussed such new trends as the 
Cuisenaire Rods and studies in Estimation and 
Frames. Following sample classes the teachers in 
attendance were allowed to participate in the same 
activities and thus see the methods from the student 
point of view. 


School representatives participating in the two day 
session included persons from: Applewild, Fes- 
senden, Sheppard Knapp, Nashoba Country 
Day, The Tower School, The Park School, 
Belmont Country Day, Concord Academy, Derby 
Academy, Shore Country Day, and the host, 
Belvidere School. 


GENERAL NEWS 


This year the Antiiles School, St. Thomas, V. I., 
is using Cuisenaire Rods in the teaching of arithmetic 
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in the second and third grades with the intention of 
ultimately developing a new math program for all 
grades. In the Lower School a central subject for 
each grade is replacing the traditional approach to 
history and geography. Reading, drama, composition, 
and art take their themes from the year’s subjects: for 
example, ancient Egypt in grade three and ancient 
Greece in grade four. 


Andrew C. Holmes, Headmaster of the Belvidere 
School in Lowell, Mass., and Dr. Thomas J. G. 
Tighe, president of the board of trustees, have an- 
nounced an extensive study and investigation of the 
present and future of the school which will produce a 
master plan for development of present facilities and 


acquisition of such new properties as will be deemed 
advisable. 


Coincident with the announcement of the develop- 
ment plans will be the formulation of fund raising de- 
tails for the next five year period. 


The French program has been expanded at East 
Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. by adding a second 
French teacher to the faculty. The study of French 
is now begun in the fifth grade, where boys and girls 
receive two periods of the language each week. Sixth 
graders have two periods of French, seventh grade 
boys three, and seventh grade girls four periods. 
In the eighth and ninth grades pupils meet five times 
each week. 


A good example of how a school program affiliation 
can aid in teaching has been accomplished by Mrs. 
Bettina Moore, second grade teacher, at Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Moore owns 
an exchange puppet named “Rimi,” which was given 
to her by the children of the Giardino D’InFanzia 
School in Rimini, Italy, affiliated with Friends’ Central 
Lower School through the school affiliation service of 
the American Friends Service Committee. “Rimi” 
helps Mrs. Moore “teach,” delivers little talks in 
assembly, and is a popular personality. 


The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J., is experi- 
menting with student-supervised study halls in the 
fifth to eighth grades. This plan is still in its initial 
stage but has been well received by both teachers and 
students. The school feels this study plan may prove 
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a desirable way to inculcate responsibility and inde- 
pendence in the student while alleviating the onerous 
and often unnecessary study hall tasks of the teacher. 


The Graland Country Day School, Denver, Col., 
has begun its second year of an experimental mathe- 
matics program for elementary grades. Under the 
direction of William E. Doll, Jr. this program includes 
the use of the Cuisenaire Rods in the primary grades, 
and the introduction of set theory in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 


Mr. Doll has prepared a curriculum study based 
upon his work in the first six grades. Interested 
schools may obtain copies by writing to: Mr. William 
E. Doll, Jr., Graland School, 30 Birch Street, Denver 
20, Colorado. 


Independent Day School of Wichita, Kan., began 
its second year with seventy-four students. The school 
added a seventh grade this September. By adding a 
grade per year, the school intends to include all 
grades from kindergarten through high school within 
five years. The doubled enrollment this past year 
indicates that this is a feasible goal. 


The school offers an optional course in Spanish this 
year to a selected group of students in grades three 
through seven. This language (an addition to the 
regular French classes) meets twice a week for half an 
hour after the regular school day. 


During the 1960-61 academic year, The Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, L. I., as an experiment, divided 
the eighth grade class according to ability. Both 
sections covered the same program, but the more 
advanced group went into greater detail and achieved 
more depth. Although there was some fear at first 
that the sections would be labelled “fast” and “slow,” 
each child received more individual attention. Both 
groups moved faster than would have been the case 
had the class remained undivided. 


The division proved so successful that the 1961-62 
seventh grade has been divided in the same way. 


The Meadowbrook School of Weston (Mass.) 
reports that last year, once a week, the sixth grade 
had an exciting extra art period, an art history course 
in which they tried to simulate the style of the period 
they were studying. When the class discussed the 
cavemen’s paintings, the children made paintings 
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from iron oxide, clay, and charcoal mixed with animal 
fat, and then daubed it on rock to form primitive 
animal shapes. When talking about the Egyptians, 
they made bas relief carved in plaster. For the 
Etruscans they created terra-cotta pots. Two trips 
to art museums and a visit to a stained glass window 
factory were also taken. Illustrated notebooks were 
kept of weekly research assignments involving the use 
of libraries and museums. 


Menlo School in Menlo Park, Calif., has doubled 
the enrollment of its seventh and eighth grades in 
response to the increased desire for independent edu- 
cation in the community. The new enrollment has 
been accommodated by enlargement of physical 
facilities and the employment of additional faculty. 
John Hodson has resumed the position of director of 
the Lower School. 


The Overlake Day School, Burlington, Vt., 
started its fourth year this fall with sixty-six boys 
and girls enrolled in Kindergarten through eighth 
grade. Operating on a system of cross-graded classes, 
the elementary grades are divided into five groups, 
established for the most part on the basis of reading 
ability. A specific language disability group was 
instituted this year under the guidance of a teacher 
who was trained specifically to work with these 
children. Four children in this group worked with 
the teacher at a summer reading camp. 


French is introduced in Grade 1, and Latin in the 
7th grade. 


A “Special Projects” program on Friday afternoon 
provides students with experiences in drama, sewing, 
woodcrafts, and the construction of a tree house; in 
addition to the art, music, dance, and crafts classes 
offered in the daily activity program. 


The Intermediate Department (fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades) of the Park School, Brooklandville, 
Md., has extended its reading period this year. 
Instead of the usual forty-five minutes, an hour-and- 
a-half block of time has been assigned to include 
spelling, language, and composition as well as reading. 
The department has been using homogeneous grouping 
in reading and arithmetic for a number of years. 


For the second year, the Poughkeepsie Day 
School in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will be one of the 
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independent schools in this country experimenting 
with the mathematics curriculum prepared by the 
Yale School Mathematics Study Group. Used last 
year through the junior high school, the material will 
be presented in these grades again by Mrs. John 
Bruemmer, instructor in mathematics and science. 


The Rev. Mr. Arnold Fenton, on leaving his post 
at Trinity Cathedral in Trenton, N. J. to accept a 
position at Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., was 
honored by being elected a life honorary canon. 
Widely known in college football circles as the 
“punting parson,” he is considered to be an authority 
on football kicking and is in great demand at football 
clinics. He has been a special part-time coach at 
Dartmouth, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton. A graduate of Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, he has done graduate 
work at Wycliffe College in Toronto and St. John’s 
College in Manitoba. At Rectory he is the school 
chaplain and a member of the English department. 


The Lower School faculty at Savannah Country 
Day School in Georgia had a training session of four 
days, October 3 through 6, on specific language dis- 
ability (strephosymbolia), under the instruction of 
Mrs. Helene Durbrow, consultant, of Boston and 
Vermont. The training sessions, organized under 
Mrs. Dorothy Jenkins, Lower School principal, 
featured preventive measures and phonetic techniques 
useful in the regular classroom, as well as extra 
instruction for remedial teachers. Mrs. Durbrow 
also conducted thorough consultations for twenty-two 
pupils and their parents. 


A course in Italic handwriting (Chancery Cursive) 
was introduced last fall to Fourth Graders at Spring- 
side School, Philadelphia. The results are very 
successful — in many cases amazingly so. There are 
definite plans for continuation and broadening of the 
course next year. 


Since the approach was experimental, the course 
was offered optionally. The entire Fourth Grade 
was at first exposed in four lessons to basic elements 
of Italic, its values and its differences from manu- 
script and cursive styles with which they were 
familiar. They were introduced to handling an edged 
pen (C-4 Speedball), the forming of most lower case 
letters, and the method of connecting them (letting 
them connect themselves). Beauty and legibility 
were stressed as values. The children were shown that 
Italic writing is as graceful as skating or dancing and 
that there is a simple flowing rhythm which practice 
improves. The goals presented were readily accepted 
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as desirable by the children and as worthy of care, 
precision, and practice, necessary for satisfying 
achievement. 

The course was then continued for seriously in- 
terested children who elected to go on. A little over 
half the class chose Italic. The others continued with 
the usual instruction in cursive, which had been 
started in Third Grade after an acceptable manuscript 
hand was established. They have one formal hand- 
writing class a week, for a half-hour period, and are 
encouraged to use Italic writing as much as possible 
in class and homework. The classes are small — 
eleven students in the largest class, which is an 
excellent condition for giving individual help. Most 
of the children have recently been bought Osmiroid 
fountain pens by their parents (medium straight nib). 
This is an invaluable solution of the spilled-ink 
problem and has increased the children’s pride in 
their work. 


CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

The Antilles School, St. Thomas, V. I., opened its 
twelfth year on September 25. The enrollment, an 
all-time high, stands at 125. For the second consecu- 
tive year a new building stands on the grounds; it 
houses the ninth grade homeroom and the school’s 
first properly equipped science laboratory. A generous 
parent offered to purchase the lab equipment last 
spring if the school could house it; this the P.T.A. 
campaigned to do and succeeded. In addition, a 
large amount of new playground equipment has been 
installed for the Kindergarten. The school has also 
been able to add another member to the faculty to 
keep pace with the expanding enrollment. 


The Belvidere School of Lowell, Mass., has com- 
pleted the installation of two new academic classrooms 
and a locker room building, which were placed in 
operation at the beginning of this school year. One of 
the classrooms, constructed over the past summer, 
included science facilities for grades five through 
eight and facilities for use as an audio-visual center. 

Locker rooms have been constructed next to the 
school athletic fields and are the first in a series of 
developments which will culminate in the construction 
of a large gymnasium and special purpose building. 


A major improvement was made to The Bement 
School in Old Deerfield, Mass., during the summer, 
when a boys’ locker room was added to the gymnasium 
building. The room, twenty feet square, was con- 
structed of cement blocks. The roofline of the old 
building was followed, and the outside of the room 
covered with old, weathered boards to blend with the 
rest of the structure. 
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The “basket system” of storage will be in use in 
the room, with three tiers of shelves to hold the boys’ 
equipment, and two benches. 


During the summer two new classrooms were built 
at the East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. At 
the same time, two existing classrooms were renovated 
to provide the school with greatly improved facilities 
for science and remedial reading. 


Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., 
began its twenty-sixth year with greatly expanded 
facilities. A five-room addition has made it possible 
to group the primary department in an area apart 
from the middle and upper school. A new dining 
room and modern kitchen, as well as a new science 
room on the main floor of the school building, have 
also been added. 

A room made available by the construction of the 
school’s new wing has been converted into a general 
science laboratory. A student project area, stone- 
topped demonstration table, new lighting, electrical, 
gas and water connections are features of the new 
room. One of the room’s three doors opens on a roof- 
top demonstration area. 


Two large barns which were on the grounds have 
been removed, thereby increasing the athletic fields. 


Construction has commenced on a $50,000.00 class- 
room building at the Francis W. Parker School, 
San Diego, Calif. Jchn B. Gibson, President of the 
Board of Directors, has announced. Dr. J. Rollin 
Grant, Headmaster of the independent school, said 
that the new building will be used for laboratory 
facilities, and is a part of a master plan calling for 
additional structures later. A new science laboratory 
will be housed in the building, as well as language, 
reading, and typing. Plans for future expansion 
of the building later on will include shop and class- 
room facilities, and a 600-seat outdoor auditorium. 
This new building is not being built for the purpose 
of increasing the student body, but rather to expand 
the facilities for the present group. 


The Lower School at Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has expanded its facilities by con- 
structing a new music room and by equipping one 
classroom as a special science area. 


An improvement of facilities rather than an ex- 
panded enrollment has been the objective of the 
building program accomplished at Nyack Boys 
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School, Upper Nyack, N. Y., during the summer 
months. 


The additions to the physical plant included the 
construction of a new building which houses six class- 
rooms, a faculty conference room, and a gymnasium 
with accompanying showers, locker-room, and equip- 
ment room. The completion of this welcome project 
was announced by James E. Crosby, Jr., headmaster, 
at the annual parents-faculty tea on October 15, at 
which time an “open house” was held in the new 
building. 

Another step taken to create more pleasant ac- 
commodations was the construction of a new wing on 
the dining hall. This has permitted the conversion 
of the dining room annex to a dining area for staff 
personnel. New furniture throughout the student 
dining hall has also helped to improve the appearance 
of the dining facilities. 


Although building walls has been the primary aim 
during the last six months, knocking down a wall 
between two rooms formerly used for classes has 
enlarged the library. 


Incidental to the construction has been the fact 
that eight more boarding students and half a dozen 
more day boys have been accepted. However, the 
improvements mark the first time in more than 
twenty years that major steps have been taken to 
create necessary and more modern facilities. 


The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has con- 
structed under the school’s present gym a modern 
shower and locker room. This marks the first phase 
of a project which, when completed, will give Rectory 
a gym twice the size of its present one. 


The first step in a twenty-year expansion program 
at St. James School, Faribault, Minn., was taken 
when the Rt. Rev. Philip F. McNairy, suffragan 
bishop of the Diocese of Minnesota, broke ground for 
the new dormitory building following the commence- 
ment exercises June 2. Construction work on the 
building began in October. 


The new building will house forty boys, have three 
faculty apartments, and house a temporary kitchen 
and dining room. Eventually this building will be 
expanded to house fifty-six boys and will have seven 
faculty apartments. When the new building goes 
into service in 1962, the present school and dormitory 
building will be used temporarily for enlarged class- 
rooms, a library separate from the study-hall, an 
enlarged science room, an art and music room, and 
more adequate office space. 
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NEWS OF FACULTY AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Upon the retirement of Mrs. Mary Wilkinson after twenty 
years of devoted service to Barnard School for Girls, New 
York City, announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Sophy Pellegrini as Head of the Lower School for the coming 
year. Miss Pellegrini, a graduate of Barnard College with M.A. 
from Columbia University, has had twelve years’ experience in 
teaching and administration in independent schools. Last year 
she was popularly known as ‘“‘Miss Pell,’”” homeroom teacher for 
the Eighth Grade. 


Changes in the Lower School curriculum have been an- 
nounced also, which are the result of intensive study and confer- 
ences with interested parents and educators. As a result, the 
school day in grades one and two has been lengthened to a full 
day (from 8:50 to 3:15) in order to allow for the introduction of a 
second language, French, into the First Grade program. The 
development of reading skills and arithmetic fundamentals can 
be more successfully accomplished in the longer session, which 
also allows for an enriched curriculum in the fields of drama, art, 
music and the dance. 


The art and music program has been reorganized to provide 
a continuous program in these areas so that both Upper and 
Lower School Music and Chorus will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Raieff, and arts and crafts in both Upper and 
Lower School will be under the talented supervision of Mrs. Ruth 
Hatch, whose recent show of paintings during a summer exhibit in 
Provincetown received much favorable attention. 


Dr. Thomas J. G. Tighe, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Belvidere School in Lowell, Mass., announces the 
appointment of Mr. Andrew C. Holmes as Headmaster to succeed 
Miss Helen Eveleth, who retired in June after twenty-five years’ 
service. 


Mr. Holmes came from the Assistant Headmastership of the 
North Yarmouth Academy in Yarmouth, Maine, and prior to 
that, served in the Science Department of the Episcopal Academy 
in Merion, Pa. 


He is a graduate of Wesleyan University and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


It was with deep regret that the city of Buffalo, N. Y., noted 
this past summer the death of Charlotte K. Holbrook, head- 
mistress of the Elmwood School from 1914-1941 and the merged 
Elmwood-Franklin Schools during 1941-1943. Fellow teach- 
ers worked happily with her during forty-seven years of tenure, 
and pupil and parent respected her powers to inspire, her sense 
of justice, and delightful, good humored spirit. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, Miss Holbrook started her career 
at Elmwood in 1896 as a teacher of foreign languages. 


The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., announces that Donald 
Frothingham has been appointed Assistant Headmaster. Mr. 
Frothingham has been a member of the Fenn School staff for 
twenty-four years. 


The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J., has appointed David 
L. Cliff to head its middle school. Mr. Cliff has been teaching 
and supervising at the Meadowbrook School, Weston, Mass. for 
the past two years. 


It is with deep regret that Green Vale School, Glen Head, 
N. Y., announces the death of John C. Green, Jr., on July 1, 1961. 


Mr. Green, born on June 22, 1894, received his B.A. from 
Rutgers University in 1915 and prior to coming to Green Vale in 
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1928 taught at Blair Academy, Stevens School, and Lawrence 
School. After teaching Latin at Green Vale for thirty-one years, 
he retired in 1959, but retained an active interest in the school by 
assuming the position of Alumni Secretary until his untimely 
passing. 

For several years John Green rendered valuable service to the 
ISEB Latin Committee. Also he was publisher and owner of the 
Glen Head Press which printed his Latin books and the ISEB 


Examination Review books. 


Mrs. Marguerite T. Evarts, for a number of years a teacher 
of elementary subjects and algebra at Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
45 E. 75 St., N. Y. C., was appointed Head of the Lower School 
as of July first of this year. 


The Board of Trustees of the Poughkeepsie Day School 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. announces the appointment of a new 
Acting Director, Mrs. Marguerite Strehlau. Mrs. Strehlau, 
who brings to her position many years of experience in the 
educational field, assumed her duties in June, 1961. 


David D. Irwin has been appointed Principal of St. James 
School, Faribault, Minn., according to an announcement made 
by the Headmaster, Marvin W. Horstman. He is the first 
administrative assistant the school has had since it was re- 
opened by the Episcopal Church in 1944. In addition to his 
duties as Principal, Mr. Irwin will teach mathematics, be in 
charge of the testing program, and do promotional work. 


A graduate of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Mr. Irwin taught three years in the lower division of St. John’s 
Military School, Salina, Kansas, and has taught in public schools 
in Colorado and California. 


Raymonde Neel, Headmistress since 1936 of the Shore 
Country Day School in Beverly, Mass., retired effective August 
1, 1961. Starting in 1936, with 129 pupils, the school has ex- 
panded steadily over the years to its present enrollment of 350. 
During her tenure of office sixteen new classrooms, two gyms, a 
new science lab and a new multi-purpose room have been built. 

Clifton M. Whiting, Associate Headmaster since 1957, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Neel. Mr. Whiting, a graduate of 
George William College, was Assistant Director at the Harley 
School in Rochester, N. Y. before coming to Shore. 


SUMMER NEWS 

The Board of Trustees of The Fenn School, Concord, 
Mass. has given its approval for a summer school at Fenn 
beginning in the summer of 1962. Preliminary plans are taking 
shape, and William Travers, Head of the English Department 
and Director of Studies, has been designated as director of the 
summer school. 


The Fenn Summer School will be a co-educational day school 
for students entering grades six, seven, eight and nine. Mathe- 
matics, reading and study skills, composition, science, French, 
and Latin will be taught by experienced teachers from various 
schools. Individualized instruction will be emphasized. 

Full details of staff, courses, dates, and tuition cost will be 
announced by the first of February. 


The Rectory School’s 1961 summer session drew forty 
students as against twenty-eight in 1960. Running for six weeks, 
beginning on June 19th, the session offered courses at the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade levels in English composition, grammar, 
spelling, Latin-American history, Latin, the new arithmetic, 
and both developmental and remedial reading. The benefits of 
the session in the past two years have been such that it will 
become a permanent feature of the school. 
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The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Butietin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 
Please do not ask the ISEB to forward anything but letters. Catalogues should be sent direct to the advertiser 


after contact has been made. 
Note: 


Positions Sought 


RIDING INSTRUCTOR 
Experienced Riding instructor (balanced seat) seeks summer 
position. 
Write to: Box 61-1-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AVAILABLE 
Position wanted boys’ summer school/camp administration. 
Experienced. 
Write to: Box 61-2-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION SOUGHT 
Teacher with administrative experience seeks opportunity 
as Lower or Middle School Head or Assistant Headmastership. 
Day or Boarding School. Would also be interested in summer 
school position. 
Write to: Box 61-3-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION SOUGHT 


Single man, 40, seeks position as headmaster or as adminis- 
trative officer. Has had experience in both lower and upper 
school. B.S. in Ed., M.A. Any area acceptable. Prefers small 
growing school. 

Please reply to: Box 61-9-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED FRENCH TEACHER 
Successful woman teacher of French, now Department 
Head in independent school, 20 years’ experience, long residence 
in France, seeks change from city living for September, 1962. 
Directorship college Maison Francaise, boys’ school, day or 
boarding, as well as others considered; preferably suburban or 
rural area. 
Write to: Box 61-17-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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The ISEB does not operate a placement bureau. 


HEADMASTERSHIP SOUGHT 
Able administrator desires headmastership in girls’ or 
coeducational school, boarding or day. Married. Under 40. 
Excellent qualifications and references. 
Reply to: Box 61-4-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR SEEKS POSITION 
Experienced administrator interested in position as head or 
assistant head of secondary school or large elementary school. 
Please write to: Box 61-6-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ENGLISH TEACHER — ADMINISTRATION 
Husband and wife with wide teaching and administrative 
experience. Elementary and preparatory school ages. Desire 
challenging position. Wife teaches French. Both with Master’s 
degrees. 
Write to: Box 61-16-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS — COACHING 
Married man, 30, with two boys, desires position with boys’ 
prep school for September 1962. Certified and experienced as a 
high school mathematics teacher and coach of varsity foot- 
ball and basketball. Excellent references. Résumé available 
promptly. Salary open. 
Write to: Box 61-8-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTERSHIP SOUGHT 


University Dean with 23 years’ teaching and administrative 
experience available for post as headmaster top-flight preparatory 
school. Cultured, traveled, well educated; good speaker; exten- 
sive experience and success in handling behavioral problems. 
High academic standards. Desires opportunity to work more 
closely with people. Prefers New England and upper New York 
but not Massachusetts. 

Write to: Box 61-10-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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FRENCH TEACHER 
Available September 1962 
Experienced man highly qualified seeks opening in secondary 
boarding school (boys or coed) as head of adepartment. Married, 
3 children; Master’s degree. Highest professional references. 
Write to: Box 61-11-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTERSHIP 
Rich years of observation from the vantage point of a 
church-affiliated prep schoo] make me dead sure that the oppor- 


tunity now before the independent school is unique and trans- 
cendingly important. 


Thus as I enter my forties with this clear conviction de- 
veloped from close intimacy with classroom, playing field and 
dormitory, and given still more point by a personal family, I am 
seeking a headmastership in which to work toward giving the 
finest in education. 

Write to: Box 61-5-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN AVAILABLE 
Young man, single, with boarding school experience — 
grades 5-9—desires immediate position in boy’s boarding 
school, Administrative, Teaching, Tutoring, or Athletics. 
Write to: Box 61-15-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 


Development Director in a program with high standards. 
B.S. and M.S. Ten years fund raising experience includes 
program planning, policy and plan of action, preparation of case, 
other planning with Board and chief executive; development of 
prospect files; organization and training volunteers and de- 
velopment staff; direction of fund raising including solicitation 
of corporate gifts, foundations, individuals; supervise public 
information and stimulation of constituency interest; installation 
of deferred gifts program; prepare special presentations for large 
or advance gifts. Résumé and references. 

Write to: Box 61-14-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Positions Open 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
FOUNDATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Opening for Executive Secretary, preferably a man who has 
had experience in fund raising and is familiar with Massachusetts 
independent schools. 
Write: Frederick R. Weed, Headmaster 

Roxbury Latin School 

West Roxbury 32, Mass. 

FA 5-4729 
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FAIRVIEW SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
STINSON LAKE LODGE FOR BOYS 
Located in New Hampshire vacationland. Several openings 
for qualified faculty and staff. 
John F. M. Fitzgerald, Director 
30 Hopkins Road 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


FIRST GRADE TEACHER WANTED 
A well-established, eastern, co-educational day school is 
seeking an outstanding young woman (25-35) to teach first 
grade beginning in September, 1962. 
Please write to: Box 61-13-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


PHYSICS (PSSC) TEACHER WANTED 
For September 1962 
Boys boarding school. New science building with modern 

facilities just completed. Enrollment 120. Hour and a half 
from New York City. Write full details in letter to: 

Box 61-7-N 

Independent Schools Education Board 

186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


SCIENCE — MATH TEACHER WANTED 
A rapidly growing elementary school in the midwest seeks 
for September, 1962 a teacher to teach science and mathematics 
to grades 6, 7, and 8 while assuming home-room responsibility 
for eighth grade. 
Write to: Box 61-12-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


OPENINGS FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Prominent boys’ day school seeks two secondary school 
language teachers, one of French and the other of Spanish. 
Fluency required. Direct method and/or language laboratory 
experience desirable. Salary attractive. 
Write to: Box 61-18-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTER WANTED 
Established Boys’ Preparatory School in New England is 
seeking a headmaster. Applicants with teaching and adminis- 
trative experience in private school fields preferred. 
Write to: Box 61-19-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


LANGUAGE TEACHER NEEDED 
Country Day School for Boys in Philadelphia area will need 
in September 1962 a gentleman to teach French and Spanish in 
secondary grades. In writing, please give educational background 
and teaching experience. 
Write to: Box 61-20-N 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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PLAYS RECOMMENDED 
by Member Schools 


In response to a questionnaire published in Tut But.etin Jast year, member schools 
have recommended the following plays which they have produced with special success. 


Play 


A Night at an Inn 

Caine Mutiny Court-Martial 
The Monkey’s Paw 

Mister Roberts 

Twelve Angry Men 

Billy Budd 

The Alchemist 

Guys and Dolls (used two girls here) 
The Rising of the Moon 
Inherit the Wind 

Harvey 

Arsenic and Old Lace 

Man Who Came to Dinner 
You Can’t Take It With You 
My Three Angels 

Submerged 


Box and Cox 


Play 
Twelve Angry Women 
Nine Girls 
The Body is All Yours (one act) 
Our Town 
Lute Song 


Pride and Prejudice 

I Remember Mama 

The Diary of Anne Frank 

The Brome Abraham and Isaac 
Everyman 

The Young Person in Pink 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
Cheaper by the Dozen 
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PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AN ALL-MALE CAST 


Author 


Lord Dunsany 
Herman Wouk 


W. W. Jacobs, L. N. Parker 


Heggen 

Rose 

Coxe; Chapman 
Jonson 

Loesser 

Lady Gregory 


Mary Chase 
Kesselring 

G. Kaufman 
Kaufman & Hart 


Publisher 
Putnam’s, London 
Samuel French 
Samuel French 
Dramatists Play Service 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Dramatists Play Service 
Pub. Domain 
Music Theatre Inc. 


Gov’t. France 


Dramatists Play Service 


Dramatists Play Service 


Baker’s Plays 
Baker’s Plays 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AN ALL-FEMALE CAST 


Author 
Reginald Rose 
Wilfrid H. Pettitt 
Anthony Booth 
Thornton Wilder 


Will Irwin, Sidney Howard, 


Ruth Segal 

Austen (Helen Jerome) 
J. Van Druten 
Goodrich & Hackett 


Gertrude Jennings 
Emily Kimbrough 
Gilbreth & Carey 


Publisher 


Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Baker’s Plays 
Samuel French 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 


Samuel French 
Dramatists Play Service 
Dramatists Play Service 
Simon & Schuster 


Simon & Schuster 


Dramatic Pub. Co. 
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Age Group 
10-18 
12-Adult 
10-18 
14-18 
14-18 
14-18 
High School 
High School 
13-15 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
12-14 
12-14 


Age Group 


College & Above 


College 
College 
High School 
High School 


High School 
High School 
17-19 
16-18 
16-18 
High School 
12th Grade 
High School 
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PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AN ALL-FEMALE CAST 


Play 
The Far Off Hills 
Stage Door 
Engaged 
The Swan 
Alice Sit by the Fire 
The Green Pastures (Part I) 
The Skin of Our Teeth 
Years Ago 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas 
The Bourgeois Gentleman 
The Imaginary Invalid 
The Doctor In Spite of Himself 
Pink Party Dress 


Come Fill the Cup 
When Shakespeare’s Ladies Meet 


Play 
A Sunny Morning 
Sparkin’ 
The Crimson Cocoanut 
The Marriage Proposal 
Spreading the News 
Worthy Master Pierre Patelin (Fr. Farce) 
You Can’t Take It With You 
Skin of Our Teeth 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
On Borrowed Time 
Man Who Came to Dinner 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
The Green Pastures 
I Remember Mama 
Our Town 
Down In the Valley (Need Music) 
Years Ago (Needs Cutting) 
The Tempest 
Twelfth Night 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas 


Antigone 


Opening Night 
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Thornton Wilder 


Author Publisher 
Lennox Robinson Samuel French 
Ferber & Kaufman 
W. S. Gilbert 
Ferenc Molnar 


J. M. Barrie 


Ruth Gordon 
Shakespeare 


Moliere 
Moliere 
Moliere 


Marg Bland (Music by David 
Rogers & Marc Bucci) 


Peg Harig 


Samuel French 


Samuel French 


Charles George Dramatists Play Service 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR A MIXED CAST 


Author Publisher 
S. and J. Quintero Harcourt Brace 
E. P. Conkle D. C. Heath and Co, 
Ian Hay Beith Baker’s Plays 
Chekov Samuel French 
Lady Gregory 
Baker’s Plays 
Kaufman & Hart Dramatists Play Service 
Wilder Samuel French 
Shaw 
Osborne Dramatists Play Service 
Kaufman Dramatists Play Service 


Kesselring Dramatists Play Service 


J. Van Druten Dramatists Play Service 


Samuel French 


Ruth Gordon 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 


Anouilh’s version 
(Adapted by Galantiére) 


Cornelia Otis Skinner Dramatic Pub, Co, 
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Age Group 
12th Grade 
12th Grade 
12th Grade 
High School 
High School 
8 & Above 
10-12 
High School 


High School 


High School 


High School 
High School 


Age Group 
12-Adult 
10-Adult 
10-Adult 
14-15 
12-15 
12-15 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
14-18 
14-18 


10, 11, 12 
10, 11, 12 
10, 11, 12 
High School 


High School 


High School 
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ACCOUNTANT INTO TEACHER 


taught Latin after twenty-eight years in business, 

Yes, it’s possible — if you are willing to work as 

never before. For many years I had wanted 
to teach, but had never actually taught anything 
except a little contract bridge. Then suddenly every- 
thing lined up. I sold my accounting practice, and 
through the rare understanding of Mary Watson, 
head of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, an 
agency in New York, was put in touch with the head- 
master of St. George’s School, Spokane, Washington. 
Terms were rapidly set, and in less than one month I 
was flying to Washington, engaged to teach Latin and 
French, and to direct athletics! 


At Exeter I had had a good measure of Latin and 
French, and I majored in French at Harvard. Also, I 
had spent several months abroad at a pension, drilling 
daily in French. But outside of helping my children 
infrequently I had not looked at a Latin book, and 
had read maybe one French novel a year. 


I knew, however, how well organized a group the 
Latin teachers are. In addition to a standard Caesar 
and Cicero text, I was provided with a regular 
translation for all the Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil; a 
guidebook which gives background, small quizzes, and 
good questions to ask a class; a Teacher’s Key which 
translates all the shorter English to Latin sentences 
in the textbook; a pamphlet which contains removable 
full-scale examinations. You buy as many of these 
as there are pupils, and at examination times, tear 
out the same pages in each pamphlet and give them 
to each student. Naturally you have a Teacher’s 
Key for this entire examination, too. 


So, although I knew a lot more French than Latin, 
the former gave me much more trouble. Latin 
assignments are fixed, and you don’t have pupils 
coming up with newspapers or letters from friends 
written in Latin. The fact is, few teachers are expected 
really to know Latin, but there are plenty around who 
really know French. 


The most advanced French class happened to be 
the brightest group in school. They’ll never know 
how many times I stayed up after midnight checking 
to see how many correct variations there could be to a 
passage of English to French. Eventually a neighbor- 
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By Natuaniet F, Guippen, Jr. 


ing Jesuit scholar, Father Schiffner of Gonzaga 
University, took pity and gave me some precious 
help at a critical time—as did Father Boyle of 
Gonzaga Preparatory School in Latin. 


had a rugged schedule. On Monday, Wednesday, 
| and Friday there were six straight classes. Some- 

times, when I had talked intensely with some 
students from the last class, I would look up and find 
a whole new set of faces, staring and waiting. A 
couple of times I asked jokingly of a front-row 
student, ‘What class is this?” 


In a spirit of “I’ll show them what confidence I 
have,” I required from each pupil in writing, ‘“Sug- 
gestions on Improving This Class” —if they had 
none they were to say so. There were many sensible 
comments and I used some. But on reviewing them 
after several months’ experience, I thought the best 
paper turned in was the one saying, “I have no 
comment. I think it is up to the teacher.” Students 
will forgive your not knowing a Latin construction or 
a French noun, but they want and need the feeling 
that the teacher is confident and knows exactly what 
he is doing. 


My teaching, like most teaching today, has hardly 
been a matter of simply going through the motions. 
The problem was not just to get through the courses: 
French 1-2-3 and Latin 2-3. St. George’s, as strictly 
a college preparatory school, has to enter its students 
in competition with all the scores of thousands across 
the country fighting to get into college. The material 
had to be conveyed. 


I should not like to give the impression that I 
think of myself as the only man who could have 
made such a transition to teaching. There are 
thousands of business men who are as well or better 
qualified than I was to go into education either as 
administrators or teachers. Their experience in 
handling people and situations is a valuable resource 
which could be put to exciting use. Many readers 
of this account can also find something in school work 
satisfyingly creative — if they'll just dare a little. 
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OUTSTANDING FROM / ADDISON-WESLEY 


Examination copies of these three outstanding Charles F. Brumfiel, Ball State Teachers College 
texts will be provided upon — Robert FE. Eicholz, Ball State Teachers College 
All are written by: and Merrill E. Shanks, Purdue University 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS 


This new text is designed to precede any beginning algebra course. The first half is a systematic review and extension 
of arithmetic. Some elementary number theory ——- Several chapters are devoted to algebra. Many exercises are 
designed to improve the student’s ability to visualize 3-dimensional configurations. This text is often used to precede 
the following two texts by the same authors. 323 pp, 272 illus, 1961 — $4.00 


ALGEBRA | 


This book makes evident the reasons for the different algebraic processes. Because the rules of algebra are but state- 
ments about numbers, an understanding of algebra requires a study of number systems. Thus the authors approach 
the problem directly by the postulation method. The student is Jed to appreciate the reasons for the various rules of 
shphen, and thus is well prepared to study geometry. 371 pp, 119 illus, 1961 — $5.08 


GEOMETRY 


“Any teacher looking for a fresh approach to geometry will be interested in this book, and will find it an asset in 
increasing his own understanding of geometry.” he Mathematics Teacher) “Every forward-looking teacher of second- 
ary mathematics owes it to himself not to dismiss this text without, at least, a very thorough examination of its contents.” 
(N. J. Mathematics Teacher) 288 pp, 488 illus, 1960 — $5.08 


In addition to the obvious uses for these texts, many have found them useful for teacher training 
purposes. Complete teacher's manual available on above three. 


ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Reading, Massachusetts 


IKAROS 


KEVIN ANDREWS 

“He gives a striking, tangible impression of the 
Greek countryside, thyme-scented, ruggedly beautiful, 
cruelly poor.” 

New York Herald Tribune 
“He has written a book which will be a stunning 
eye opener . . . Earthily written in spots, but always 
with an air of honesty and affection, The Flight of 
Ikaros is one of the most powerfully revealing books 
which this reviewer has read in some time.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


$3.75 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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EDELCO 


The LANGUAGE LABORATORY designed 
“By the Profession for the Profession” 


We submit that this laboratory is the most practical and foolproof on the market. 


Outstanding Features: 


1. Convertible console and desks are designed for application in either electronic classroom or 
large single Jab. All desk surfaces are flat, open or closed. 


2. Every component in the booth may be replaced by a spare in less than fifteen seconds by a 
student without tools. The same applies to all wires and components in the console with 
the exception of the switchbox. 


3. Complete transistorization, with the exception of two tape recorders, means that the whole 
lab can operate from two standard 110 volt outlets. 


4 4. All wires have molded plastic plugs on both ends. Thus, shorts are virtually impossible 
and replacement of any wire is a matter of unplugging the old and plugging in the new. 


5. All maintenance with the exception of component repair can be done by the school. Com- 
ponents are repaired at the factory, and the lab can be out of operation no longer than 30 
seconds at a time under normal circumstances. 


Brochure upon request. 


Educational Development Corporation 
409 Main Street 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: 
if you want to learn about opportunities for advancement in 1962, now is the time 
to inquire. Many attractive positions have already been listed here, and some of 
them may be of interest to you. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 
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An Academic Year 
in PARIS 


For men and women of college age and beyond. 
Individually designed program for each student 
includes courses at the Sorbonne or other 
institutions. Language fluency is assured. 
Students live with congenial French families. 
Professional American direction operates under 
an advisory council headed by ex-Oberlin 
President William F. Stevenson. For further 
information and brochure, write to 


Stetson Holmes, European Director 
ACADEMIC YEAR ABROAD, INC. 
225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


_ AVERY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Teachers: Write now to be ready for 
widest choice of 1962 vacancies. Counseling 


inquiries welcomed. 


School Administrators: Anticipate your 


needs as early as possible. 


Kerr Building, Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Mrs. Vera Avery, Director 
FEderal 7-4171 


Student 
Medical Reimbursement 
Plans 


We are specialists in educational insur- 
ance and are exceptionally well qualified 
to design a “custom made” plan that will 
fit your school’s needs precisely. It may 
cover accidents only. It may be on a vol- 
untary or full-participation basis. It may 
be in force for the calendar year or the 
scholastic year. 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


OSducabional Gusurance Specialists 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Individual 
Accident Insurance 
for Faculty and 
Administrative Staff 


This is an individual policy that protects 
for a full twelve months, anywhere in the 


world and may also include dependents. 


Typical coverage: 


Maximum $1,000 for medical expenses. 
Maximum $10,000 for specific losses. 
Death benefit $1,000. 


Write to us for further information about 
either of the above plans. We are the origi- 
nators of the popular Tuition Refund Plan. 
See our advertisement on the back cover. 
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NEW TEXTS FROM HEATH — 
FOR TOMORROW'S 
MATHEMATICALLY MATURE STUDENT 


Howard F. Fehr and Very] Schult 


ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS SERIES, Second Edition 


Book 1. Mathematics at Work (Grade 7) 
Book 2. Mathematics in Life (Grade 8) coming in January 


Walter W. Hart, Veryl Schult, and James D. Bristol 
NEW FIRST ALGEBRA coming carly in 1962 
NEW SECOND ALGEBRA in preparation 


Howard F. Fehr, Walter H. Carnahan, and Max Beberman 


ALGEBRA Second Edition Course 1 coming early in 1962 
4 


Course 2 in preparation 
Survey of Recent East European Mathematical Literature 


TOPICS IN MATHEMATICS 15 Pamphlets Translated from the Russian 


Early in 1962 
John Lorenz and Jacques L. Surer 475 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


HARPER REMINDS YOU OF TWO OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


STUDY IS HARD WORK 


William H. Armstrong 


“The integrity of this textbook on how to study is conveyed by the title. 
Mr. Armstrong offers no short cuts, no ‘vitamin-capsule methods’ . . . But 
he is persuasively reasonable in his approach to this difficult subject.” Olga 
W. Hall-Quest, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 167 pp. Text 
Edition $2.25 (available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only.) 


THE PEOPLES OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


Joseph Ward Swain & William H. Armstrong 


“The book is clearly and well-organized and does a good job of presenting 
vital material and integrating concepts.” Professor Earle E. Cairns, Wheaton 
College, Ill. 553 pp. $6.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BEYOND COLLEGE ADMISSION 


Reading Skills and College Success 


“Some subjects are more important than others. Reading is the most important of all.” 
John Gardner, President, Carnegie Corporation 
“The relationship of good reading skills to success in college is primary.” 


Harold G. Ridlon, Department of English, Tufts University 
in “Why Freshmen Fail,” 4#antic, September, 1961. 


Professor Ridlon writes: “So much emphasis is placed on the desirability of getting into 
college that students, parents, and teachers are to be forgiven if, in their joyful enthusiasm, they 
minimize the problems of staying in college during the first year and doing satisfactory work. .. . 
The dropout rate today is increasing at the very time when . . . the colleges are accepting the 
‘cream of the crop.’” Part of Professor Ridlon’s recommendation for alleviating the dropout is 
for developmental reading training to be given during the high school years, in the summer before 
admission to college, or during the freshman year. 


College Receptivity of Developmental Reading Programs 


After Admission — College Students: A number of colleges including those listed below have 
scheduled a BRS Developmental Reading Program for their students. 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut Fairfield University, Connecticut 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Illinois Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Massachusetts 


Nasson College, Maine Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Virginia 
Bates College, Maine Bowdoin College, Maine 


Before Admission — College Applicants: Colleges are increasingly responsive to the con- 
tribution a Developmental Reading Program will make to a student’s successful achieve- 
ment in college. 


Better Readers Are Better Learners 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 


BROOKLINE GREENWICH 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor Arthur J. Hannan, Supervisor 
1330 BEACON STREET 47 ARCH STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. = = = GREENWICH, CONN. 

ASPINWALL 7-9525 TOWNSEND 9-4987 


NEW YORK CITY =-EE BEVERLY HILLS 


Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 


45 WEST 57TH STREET 8909 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 OLYMPIA 7-2635 
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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 

... and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A, 28 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q.. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A, © Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q.. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 

as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 

You will find that you gain good will by of- 

fering parents a way to smooth out this 

we time of heavy financial obligation. We shall 

Bi be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Do you know what the TUITION REFUND PLAN is? 


The Plan is a special form of insurance available only through schools 
and colleges. It refunds the value of class time lost because of absence 
or withdrawal due to sickness or accident. The new Broad Form of the 
Plan covers these losses and also withdrawals and dismissals for almost 
every reason, including scholastic and disciplinary reasons. 


Do you know what the TUITION REFUND PLAN is not? 


The Plan is not a financing plan, nor is it a sickness and accident plan*. 
It does not duplicate any other form of protection that you may have. 


Do you know who benefits from the TUITION REFUND PLAN? 


All parties to the Plan benefit. Parents know that their investments in 
education are protected. The school is assured of its tuition income. 


Do you know who pays for the TUITION REFUND PLAN? 


Because we are dealing only with hundreds of schools and colleges in- 
stead of tens of thousands of individual students, the cost of the Plan is 


minimal, This voluntary plan is paid for by the parent of the student 
and its benefits cost the school nothing. 


Do you know that the TUITION REFUND PLAN and its BROAD FORM are now available 
in Canada? 


The Tuition Refund Plan has been in use for over 
thirty years and is now offered to students in over 
400 schools and colleges. Write to us for complete 
information about this popular, time-proved protection. 


*We also offer you various sickness and accident 
plans. See our advertisement on an inside page. 


INCORPORATED 


Sducational Insurance Specialists 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Representatives in: SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS RICHMOND, LOUISVILLE, NASHVILLE 
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